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SCIENCE. |For Teachers and Pupils. 


HOME 
ARTS. 


MANNERS, For Home and 

on Manual by Epira E WIGGIN. 
Cloth, 50 cents ; school edition, boards, 30 cents net. 
This little book is being rapidly introduced into 

achools as a text-book. 

9 
Prof. Davis of Harvard 

University. Illustrated. Cloth. 60 cents. 

The cyclones of our great West, the whirlwinds of 
the desert, everything in the shape of storms, scientif- 
ically and popularly treated. 

THE STABS AND THE EARTH; or, 
Thoughts upon Space, Time, and Eter- 
nity. With an Introduction by Taomas HILL, 
D.D., LL.D . late President of Harvard University. 

cents. 

Shea but be valuable to the student of science 
as well as tothe professors of reiigion, and tends to 
bring them closer together, and reconcile them.’’— 
Potter’s Monthly. 

HANDBOOK OF WATER ANALYSIS, 


. GEORGE L. AusTIN. Cloth. 50 cents. 

into fifty pages what one would have 
to wander througb a small chemical yo to find. 
We commend this book as worthy of a ie circula- 
tion,’’—ind 

PARLOR GARDENER. A Treatise 

= the House-Culture of Ornamental Plants. Trans- 

lated from the French, and adapted to American 

use. By COBNELIA J. RANDOLPH. With eleven 
illustrative cuts. 50 cents. 

It contains minute directions for the “ mantel piece 
garden,” the ‘ écagére-garden,” the * flower stand 
garden,” the “portable green-house,” the “ house- 
aquarium,” the garden upon the balcony, the terrace, 
and the double window, besides describing many 
curious and loteresting experimentsin grafting. 
THE TELEPHONE. An Account of the Phe- 

nomena of Electricity, Magnetism, and Sound, as in- 

volved in its Action, with Directions for making a 

Speaking-Telephone. By Professor A. E. DOLBEAR 

of Tufts College. I6mo. LIlinstrated, Cloth. 50 cts. 

“ An interesting littie book upon this most fascinat- 
ing subject, which is treated ina very clear and me- 
thodical way. First we have a thorough review of the 
discoveries in electricity, then of magnetism, then of 
those in the study of sound,—pitch, velocity, timber, 
tone, resonance, sympathetic vibrations, etc. From 


INSECTS: How te Catch, avd how te Pre- 
them for the Cabiuet. Comprising a 
anual of lostruction for the Field-Naturalist. By 
WALTER P, Manton, M.D. Illustrated. Cloth. 

50 cents. 

** Nothing essential is omitted. Every boy who has 
any taste for natural history should have this neat little 
volame The many Agassiz Clubs’ which have sprang 
4 amid the youth of the country should add it to their 
libraries.’’—Chicago Advance. 


FPIKLD BOTANY. A Handbook for the Col- 
lector. Containing Instructions for gathering and 
preserving Piants, and the Formation of an Herba- 
rium ; also Complete Instructions in Leaf-Photogra- 

hy, Plant-Printing, and the skeletonizing of Leaves. 
y WALTER P, MANTON, M.D. Illustrated. Cloth. 
50 cents. 
‘A most valuable companion. The amount of in- 
formation conveyed in the small compass is surpris- 
ing.”’—Demorest’s Monthly. 


TAXIDERMY WITHOUT A TEACHER. 
Comprising a Complete Manual of Instruction for 
preparing and preserving Birds, Animals, and Fishes; 
with a Chapter on Hunting and Hygiene; together 
with Instructions for Preserving Eggs, and making 
Skeletons, and a number of Valuable Recipes. By 
WALTER P, MANTON, M.D. Illustrated. Cloth. 
50 cents. 

“ We would be glad if all teachers would take this 
little book, study it faithfally, become interested them 
selves, and interest their pupils in this wonderful art.” 
— Practical Teacher, 

BEGINNINGS WITH THE MICRO. 
SCOPE. A Working Handbook, containing Sim- 
os Instruction in the Art and Method of using the 

icroscope, and preparing Objects for Examination, 

By WALTER P. MAnTon, M.D, Illustrated. Cloth. 

50 cents. 

Uniform with the author’s “ Handbooks of Natural 
History,” and equally valuable. 

BROKEN A Frenchman’s Strug- 
gies with the English Language. By Profesor E. C. 

OBOIS, author of French Teacher.” Cloth, 

50 cents ; cheap edition, paper, 30 cents. 
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and Chemical Reagents in the world. Personal inspection, to verify this state- / 
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Illustrated Catalogues on application. 
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benefited by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Lizzie W. DeVeau, 262 15th st., 6th ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “Every spring, for 
years, I have had intolerable headaches, 


and have suffered from total loss of energy. 
I commenced using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
last March, and have not since had a head- 


ache; my appetite is excellent, and I am 
strong and vigorous.” “Asa spring 


Medicine 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has no cqual,” writes 


A. B. Nichols, Cambridge, Mass. Henry 
Bacon, Xenia, Ohio, says: ‘I have used 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in my family for 


years. I have found it invaluable as a 
eure for Lumbago and general nervous 
debility, caused by an inactive liver and 
a low state of the blood.” E. J. Krause, 
Wayville, Wis., writes: ‘The use of 


AYER’S. 


Sarsaparilla 


has cured me of Liver Complaint.” 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U. 8S. A. 
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MY GRANDMOTHERS’ PORTRAIT, 


BY ‘‘EMMA HOWARD.” 
There’s an old-fashioned portrait that many a year 
Has looked down on us mortals with visage austere 
From its dignified station high up on the wall, 
With a mild condescension surveying us all, 


’Tis the face of my grandmother. Long, long ago 
She was called to relinquish her life here below; 
Her lamp had gone out, and her life’s web was spun 
Ere my spirit its journey on earth had begun. 


Thus it happened that round her a mistiness hung, 

And from this fruitfal soil a deep reverence sprung; 

In my fanciful childhood I viewed her with awe, 

For she looked through and through me, and all my thoughts 


saw. 


If I had allowed my hot temper its sway, 

And my tongue had said words it never should say, 

Then her look of reproval stung worse than a blow, 

As her eyes seemed to ask me, ‘‘ How could you do 80 ?”’ 


Bat, again, if at evening, my conscience could say, 
I've fulfilled all my duties completely to-day, 

Then a smile of content seemed to steal from her face, 
And it showed a new sweetness with wonderful grace. 


Thus, the conscience with rigor the morals surrounds; 
We reflect our own moods in the objects around; 

So they bring us a message of comfort or fear, 

In proportion as conscience is troubled or clear. 


Providence, Jan, 1, 1885, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Never allow pupils to spell a word wrong ; if they 
do not know it, train them to know that they do not 
know it.—Col. Parker’s “Practical Teacher.” 


— The relation of friendly sympathizer and guide 
rather than arbitrary ruler and governor, sustained in 
most cases by the teacher to her pupils, has secured the 
success achieved.—N, S. Bishop, Norwich, Ct. 


— Don’t waste life on doubts and fears ; spend your- 
self on the work now before you, well assured that the 
right performance of this hour’s duties will be the best 
preparation for the hours that follow it.— Am. Jour. of 
Education. 


— Text-books are as essential a part of the appli- 
ances of the school-room as fuel and furniture, and in 
the nature of the case, there is no reason why they 
should not be classed in the same category, and paid 
for out of the same fund.—Penn. School Journal. 


— Fine school-houses are fine things, but fine school- 
houses are not fine schools, I have seen poor schools 
In good houses, and good schools in poor houses. Let 
us have both fine houses aud good schools if we can, but 
if not both, good schools at all events —TZhe Hduca- 
tionist, 


— The sarcastic remarks in which now and then a 
teacher indulges in addressing an offending pupil, very 
naturally provoke that “impudence” and “ disrespect- 
ful deportment ”. which are given in the reports made 
to me as the two most common causes for the infliction 


of corporal punishment, by a few of the teachers for 
whom the words of the good book should read: Teach- 
ers, as well as “ Fathers, provoke not your children to 
wrath.”—A, J. Phipps, Ph.D. 


— The great heart of the Commonwealth has adopted 
the public schools ; the great movement to secure to all 
the children of the state a degree of intelligence for the 
discharge of the high duties of citizenship has acquired 
too much momentum to be stopped by threadbare theo- 
ries or caviling criticisms. The spirit of progress has 
lifted the living Present above the smothering prejudices 
of the Past.—A, Coward, State Supt. of Ed., S. C. 


-— The question of shortening our courses of study 
is not one of amount of work, but of kind of work. 
Eliminate as proposed. The class properly taught and 
trained upon what you retain, would master what you 
omit in time so short as hardly to be appreciable. No 
amount of reduction in the quantity of work will remedy 


-|the quality. There may be wisdom in elimination; but 


the proper way to shorten our courses of study is to 
improve the teaching.—Z. O. Vaile, in Intelligence. 


— And it may be well, too, in our meditation, for us 
to remember it is not the dry, methodical treatise, the 
chronicle of facts, the tomes of argument and explana- 
tion, not the system, the dogma, and the creed that live 
and endure while the ages roll on; but it is the great 
emotional truths, robed in royal imagery, struck out 
from the glowing heart of the imaginative genius that 
live on through the centuries, kindling the souls of 
men, and leading them up to higher and better things. 
H. W. Compton, Toledo, in Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


— If there is one class of people in all the world that 
needs more sympathy than another, it is that class of 
children who have for a teacher a chronic scold. A man 
or woman whose milk of human kindness has curdled 
has no business in the school-room, — indeed, will find 
few places where his services are needed. The weak 
teacher will invariably try to cover up his weakness by 
finding fault with others. —Mo. School Journal. 


— The teacher should not talk too much, Too much 
talking wearies the mind and dissipates the attention. 
There should be frequent questions to awaken thought 
and allow the pupil to develop knowledge for himself. 
Such an exercise will do more to attract and hold the 
attention than the most eloquent discussions of the 
teacher. Anything that arouses mental activity will 
secure attention.—Dr, Edward Brooks, in Va. Ed. Jour. 


— Schoo!s worked on the halftime system are inva 
riably over three miles distant from each other ; but the 
distance varies from three to eight miles. The teacher 
in charge of two of these schools, in order to work them 
with some convenience to himself, is forced to try to ob- 
tain either lodgings or a residence midway between his 
schools; and, should a residence be attached to one of 
his schools, his salary is decreased by the amount of the 
rent, either six, eight, or ten shillings per month, The 
teachers of full-time schools should place themselves in 
the position of teachers of half-time schools, and then 
grumble about having rent deducted from their salaries. 
If it be not possible to obtain the required accommoda- 
tion, the unfortunate is forced to fall back upon the 
house provided by the Department, and every other day 
to perform a journey of from 8 to 13 miles, which, by- 
the-way, he is supposed to foot, as an allowance for a 
horse is granted only ¢o the teachers of such half-time 
schools as are more than seven miles distant by road. 
In what other branch of the government service are the 
servants expected to walk from four to six miles before 
commencing their duties? How fresh and fit for work 


a person feels after performing this journey, either on 
a hot or wet day, especially when enlivened with the 
feeling that another such trudge is to follow the school 
duties.— Australasian Schoolmaster. 


AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM, AND AN 
ATTEMPT AT ITS SOLUTION. 


Circumstances have caused me to give some thought 
to the answering of the following problem in education. 
The attempt at its solution has led me to the reflection 
that the question of what a given individual needs as 
an education, what studies one may best pursue, and in 
what way and how far to pursue them, is quite as com- 
plex as the more general question, What is true, ideal 
education ? 

Here is a young girl, about eighteen years of age, 
brought up in easy circumstances in the neighborhood 
of New York City. Her father is a man of varied busi- 
ness experience and of a good deal of business ability ; 
not particularly cultivated, perhaps, from the educator’s 
point of view, but of sound, clear mind, and refined 
tastes. Her mother is a woman of good intellect, well- 
informed, and most agreeable in her manner and con- 
versation. Both father and mother are deeply religious. 
So much for her parents, that you may judge a little of 
her possible inheritance in the way of brain. The girl 
herself has never had a good physique, and school has 
been an impossibility for her nearly all her life. Of 
late years a deafness has come upon her, which has been 
sufficient to make attendance on ordinary class instruc- 
tion very difficult. Together these causes have operated 
to make her life a very quiet and rather lonely one, and 
have caused her to live very much in herself. She early 
acquired the habit of reading,—having the true, inborn 
love of books,—and has spent a great many hours in 
quiet, secluded corners with those friends with whom 
alone communion was easy and unrestrained by her in- 
firmity. Beginning quite young, and being little, if 
any, guided in her reading, she has absorbed a good 
deal of the poorer kind of literature. But even in her 
young girlhood she chanced upon, and so read, many 
books of the better class, and latterly has made her 
selections with good judgment. Having been little in 
schools, and having had but limited private instruction, 
she is naturally somewhat behind girls of her age in the 
elementary studies of a regular school life. This de- 
ficiency she feels keenly. She is confident that the 
want of systematic training shows itself in the lack of 
discipline of her mind, which she thinks is not as clear, 
as ready, and as much under control as are those of girls 
of her age who have enjoyed the advantages of a thor- 
ough mental training. Besides wishing to make up for 
lost opportunities in this respect, she desires to take up 
a study, or a course of studies, which she can pursue in- 
definitely, and in which she can make it an object of 
her life, for some years to come, to perfect herself. The 
problem in her own mind, and the one I would propose 
here is, what branches she would best pursue in order to 
accomplish these results. 

In giving an answer, several things should be borne 
in mind. By her infirmity she is shut out from most 
of the benefits of-conversation. The thousand and one 
items of information which most of us acquire through 
that medium are missed by her. The general knowl- 
edge of the world, the free outlook upon it which inter- 
course with fellow-men gives are much narrowed in her 
case, and her studies should supply this lack in some 
measure. Foreign languages are still an unopened book 
to her ; English literature she has had some instruction 
in, and is much interested in it; mathematics she has 
never taken up with any thoroughness beyond arithme- 
tic; history she reads with pleasure, and biography the 
same; philosophy, mental and moral, she has never read 
or studied; and the sciences she is acquainted with only 
in the most general way. Her mind is bright and keen, 
and her memory good. 

In view of all these points, and considering also that 
there is no call for her to fit herself for any money- 
making pursuit, my reply to her inquiry was that, for 
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general reading, she follow, with such closeness as taste 
and capacity might dictate, the studies prescribed in 
some one of our best academies, taking up the sciences, 
history, literature, and philosophy in the best text-books 
available, and adopt as the object of her serious work, 
Greek. To the “ practical spirit,” growing so dominant 
among us, the advice may seem absurd; but, viewed in 
the proper light, what study would so surely give her an 
insight into the world of thought, and, what is of as 
great consequence to true culture, into the secrets of 
expression ? what would so well introduce her to 
humanity and to all that is comprehended in the term 
life? what could so well prepare her for an appreciative 
study of other languages ? what would give her an ob- 
ject so worthy of her best intellectual efforts, so furnish- 
ing the highest kind of discipline? Other studies are 
most essential; but with her inborn desire for culture 
she would, doubtless, follow them sufficiently in her 
general reading; in time some of them might even ab- 
sorb a large part of her attention. But now, with dis- 
cipline and an introduction to the world of thought the 
things first in view, let Greek be the main object of her 
intellectual labors. 

I would be glad to know the opinion of some of THE 


J.C. D, 


JOURNAL'S readers on my decision. 


CURIOSITY. 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG, 


‘*Curlosity is as much the parent of attention as attention 
isof memory. To teach one who has no curiosity to learn, is 
to sow a field without ploughing it.”’— Whately. 

A Methodist minister, on being asked why that de- 
nomination indulged in such lively music, answered, 
that they didn’t believe in letting the wicked world 
have all the good tunes. So it may be said of harness- 
ing in that unconquerable attribute of human nature, that 
turned everything topsy-turvy in Edenic days, to help 
do the work of the school-room in reconstructing this 
same fallen humanity. It has the logic of the similia 
similibus theory for a foundation, and the favorable tes- 
timony of our best thinkers and teachers in the practice 
of it. Prepare the presentation of a new subject never 
so carefully, if it comes before the class as a set of affirm- 
atives, they will accept it much in the spirit of the good 
deacon who slept all through the sermon because of his 
implicit confidence in the soundness of the preacher. 
Such an unquestioning acceptance of facts by a class is 
the death-warrant of its interest and attention, and 
results as fatally to its enthusiasm as the calm sleep of| 
aman freezing todeath. Let the teacher put ingenuity 
to work, and devise some way in which a lesson can 
seem to contain some hidden thing that the children are 
to seek for, and if skillfully done, not much of a clue 
need be given before the class will begin digging for it, 
under the sharp spur of curiosity, which, strange to say, 
has as much impelling force in boys as in girls, the pop- 
ular heresy to the contrary notwithstanding, - 


A good principal once came into our school-room and 
gave a first lesson in decimal fractions. Taking a half- 
sheet of paper and a pair of sciseors, he stood before the 
Grad- 
ually the rustle of the school-room died away. Every- 
body wondered. As piece after piece of that mysterious 
paper fluttered down on the boys’ desk in the front row, 
the wide-eyed children held their breath in suspense as 
to what it could all mean; and when he had gathered 
them all up again on a book-cover, making a restored 
whole out of the ten parts, he held it up to a hundred 
watchful eyes in a room so quiet that the ticking of the 
clock alone broke the silence. Not much difficulty in 
holding the attention of the class after that. To borrow 
our text figure, curiosity had ploughed the field, and 
the seed would fall on good soil. Each of these ten 
pieces were cut into ten others, and these in turn into 
ten more tiny bits, with the same impenetrable air of 
mystery. (Of course explanations and blackboard work 
followed, but the class had been led by curiosity alone 
to walk pleasurably into that bottomless sea of infini- 
tesimals, without knowing that they were in the very 
Styx of waters, or ever finding it out afterward, for 
decimals were carried with a furore that year, and the 
transfer from the little papers to the convenient meter 


measure, which, though it could not be cut apart was 
yet never confusing, was easily made. 

It is surprising how much of this way of arousing 
attention can be introduced into school-work, when once 
we seek in ourselves for a variety of ways to accomplish 
it. Individuality has here a limitless field. 


HOW TO TEACH MORALITY. 


BY J. O. TAYLOR. 


Assuming that the school-room is the place to im- 
press lessons of morality upon the minds of children, 
there yet remains to be solved a question as to the most 
effective method of making such lessons impressive. 

Teachers, as well as other people, are apt to let their 
enthusiasm at times run ahead of their reason. This 
is no less true in giving moral instruction than it is in 
any other branch of the teacher’s work. Many enthu- 
siastic and well-aiming teachers, in their eagerness to 
cultivate the moral character of their pupils, go so far 
as to make a “hobby” of this one point. The chil- 
dren are quick to discover the defect, and the result is 
a loss of influence on the part of the teacher. The 
chief mistake is one made not so much in public schools 
as in private ones, and is the abominable habit of con- 
tinually “lecturing” to the school on “ Character,” 
“ Manhood,” and such high-sounding subjects. There 
are many teachers who would not feel as though they 
they had finished a day’s labor unless they had taken 
an hour at the close of the afternoon session to harangue ; 
saying, in all probability, the same thing they have been 
saying all the year, while the pupils, warned by the ap- 
pearance of the “ old gentleman” before them wearing a 
long face, prepare for the solemn occasion by closing 
their books, heaving a sigh or two, and settling them 
selves down to an hour’s moral nausea. 

Such a method of feeding the moral nature is defect- 

ive, and does not accord with the laws of moral growth, 
but displays a lack of skillin teaching, and an enor- 
mous amount of unpardonable ignorance of human nat- 
ure. Whenever pupils begin to grow impatient with a 
teacher’s talking, then common sense would tell him to 
stop. Never talk to pupils on such matters unless they 
are willing to hear you. Otherwise your words fall flat 
and dead at their feet. 
Shall we, then, dispense with character-building in 
our school-rooms ? Positively, no. What then shall 
we do? Only teach moral truths and true worth with 
renewed zeal, but with more skill and better judgment. 
Let us remember that there are a right time and a right 
way to do everything. Nothing is of so much import- 
ance as to demand prominence on every occasion. Do 
not stuff pupils with any subject to that extent that 
you create within them a distaste for it. A man may 
be cut off from the benefits of the most nutritious 
and pleasant-tasting food, by being crammed with so 
much that he grows sick of it. When a man has once 
acquired a distaste for food, itis of no more use to him. 
Likewise when a pupil has been subjected to an over- 
dose of moral physic, his stomach grows weak, and he 
sickens at the idea of having the dose repeated. 

The only sure way of impressing manlineas of char- 
acter on the mind of children is, not by giving undue 
prominence to that point, but by teaching it incident- 
ally. Do not let a pupil know that you are making a 
special effort to elevate his idea of life. Let him be 
unconscious of the fact. If you have any moral worth 
in you, rest assured that your pupil will discover and 
duly appreciate it. If you have not, then never under- 
take to cultivate moral principles in others by means of 
empty words. Be what you would have your pupils 
be; do what you would have them do. Stand firm for 
the right and against the wrong; shoot no empty car 
tridges; strike only when necessary, and you will 
never lack followers among your pupils. They will 
have to respect you, love you, obey you, and try to do 
like you. 


— There is an elementary and a scientific knowledge 
of things, and there is an elementary and a scientific 
stage of instruction. He who teaches in the element- 
ary stage does not need that comprehensiveness of view 


that another must have who shall teach successfully in 


the higher stage.—G. P. Brown, in Ind. Sch. Jour. 


THE SPHERE OF MEMORY IN EDUCATION. 


[From Bu1sson’s Diction naire de Pédagogie, by MARION TALBOT, A.M.} 
Everybody says to-day that one of the principal faults 
of the old pedagogy lay in applying itself to memory 
alone, and ignoring the judgment, and that the superior- 
ity of the new pedagogy consists essentially in accom- 
plishing the culture of the mind before mnemonic 
knowledge. This is true in a general sense, but this 
truth is open to some misunderstanding. Those who 
repeat it seem sometimes to understand it in a way 
which is not just to the past, and would not be without 
inconvenience in practice. Without doubt, the aim of 
education is to give minds accuracy, suppleness, and 
vigor, and not to encumber them with crude knowledge. 
This has been a common-place since the time of 
Montaigne. We must not forget to repeat it, because 
it is of primal importance, but do not let us speak of it 
as if we had discovered but yesterday a truth until then 
unknown. The difficulty is not to think and speak 
correctly on this point; it is to do just what is neces- 
sary, to be moderate in the application. No more 
pedagogists would have been found in the last century 
than at the present time, and perhaps no more before 
Montaigne than after him, who would maintain in 
theory that it was more necessary to fill the memory 
than to form the judgment. The wrong road was taken 
without thinking about it. The error into which they 
fell was not so much an error of opinion as of action. 
In the same way, our actual claim of making good 
minds above all things is the most just and most re- 
spectable in the world, but we must not think that in 
order to make it succeed we need only to proclaim our 
intention. The investigation of ways and means is 
one of the essential objects of philosophical pedagogy. 

It would be a singular mistake for any one who 
knows the relation between memory and judgment to 
see in them two faculties necessarily antagonistic, the 
interest of each requiring that nothing shall be done for 
the other. The cultivation of the memory is far from 
being strongly opposed to that of the mind. On the 
contrary, it is an indispensable condition for the certain 
and complete development of the mind. If this is true, 
the principle part of the task is, and always will be, to 
furnish and strengthen the memory. It is necessary to 
seek for the means of bestowing upon this faculty all the 
care it deserves without allowing it to encroach upon 
the dominant faculties and the intellect properly so- 
called. 

It is certainly easy, and possibly not useless, to give 
the reasons why the memory is decried as much as it is. 
In fact, children who like to learn by heart, and who 
excel in exercises of pure memory, are not always the 
most intelligent, and prizes for recitations are considered 
of moderate worth and often scorned by pupils who are 
striving for other prizes. History sometimes shares in 
this discredit when taught in a way which leads one to 
think that it requires only exercise of the memory. It 
is certain that one can learn quickly and retain exactly 
without understanding very well; that one can know 
a great deal without being able to think exactly; and 
that the time devoted to impressing on the mind words, 
dates, or formulas, is in danger of being wasted, so far 
as real work and real progress of thought go. Does it 
not happen that when people, even the most cultivated, 
have a very great wealth of memories,—their minds are 
encumbered and weighed down, to the great detriment 
of the qualities which are preéminently mental,—clear- 
ness and accuracy, activity and precision? Erudition 
does not necessarily give the spirit of penetration, and, 
still less, originality the power of invention or creation ; 
it may even endanger them. Not to speak of those who 
become unendurable from their constant anxiety to dis- 
play their knowledge and to shine with borrowed wit, 
there are many who, as the result of knowing too well 
what has been said or written about everything, become 
incapable of thinking for themselves about anything. 
They have ready-made opinions on all points, and speak 
out without hesitation on matters of which they have 
the least knowledge ; contradict themselves at need with- 
out being aware of it; and never think to discriminate 
in what they have read and learned, or to reconcile the 


hundred different and incompatible opinions which 
they take from everywhere and put together at ran- 
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This picture of the miseries of a mind without strength 
or personality, and which has only memory, conld be in- 
finitely extended; but Jet us ask what the same mind 
wuld te if it also lacked memory. 
vent foolish people from being foolish, or the light- 
headed, the vain, or the stupid from remaining as they 
are. A too vigorous memory may tempt such people to 
show the poverty of their judgment, together with their 
knowledge, but it does not increase it. The contrary 
is the case. If there are any meaus of giving exactness 
and breadth to a mind devoid of them, one of these 


Memory cannot pre- 


means is certainly to enrich and exercise the memory. 
No psychologist can doubt that this is an indispensable 
condition of all intellectual culture, a method of develop- 
ing a mind, whether well or poorly endowed, as far as it 
is capable of being developed. 

Indeed, it is well-known that all mental operations 
pre suppose more or less the power of retaining impres- 
sions and ideas, and that not only the complicated 
process of reasoning, but the simplest comparison, and 
intuition itself, which is apparently instantaneous, 
would be impossible without memory. If this is so, is 
not this faculty, which is a necessary element of the 
most rudimentary thought, also an element of the higher 
life of the mind? Are not exactness and wealth of 
memories also a condition of intellectual power? To 
judge is always to compare, to state the relation between 
two or several ideas. Good sense in common life, intel- 
ligence in business, genius in science, always consist 
simply in a more or less marked disposition to discern 
the true relations of things. Is it not clear, therefore, 
that the more one knows the more one is able to make 
comparisons and to discover relations? Why is it in 
all matters so great an advantage to have had a wide ex- 
perience, if not because one can thereby find in his 
recollections the means of understanding events and a 
method of acting in new sitnations? We say scorn- 
fully of people who have not been made wise by ex- 
perience, that they have learned nothing. The peasants 
of certain provinces in France are, then, not altogether 
wrong in saying of a man or child, “ He has a great 
memory,” and “ He has no memory,” meaning that he 
is either intelligent or not. 

Suppose we consider memories which are of a purely 
wsthetic order, instead of facts and positive notions 
which are evidently very useful to know. It is of great 
importance, not only for the formation of taste, but also 
for a knowledge of the language, to commit to memory 
several pages chosen from the best writers. There is 
no surer way’of learning to think, speak, and write 
correctly, and with shades of meaning. The instinctive 
logic which the mind thus acqulres makes a more pro- 
found impression than any rules. These, moreover, in 
their turn, are of the practical use which they are ex- 
pected to be only on condition of being as vividly 
present in the memory as they are well understood by 
the reason. 

Education, therefore, necessarily presupposes memory, 
is directed to the memory, and should cultivate and en- 
rich it, as much because of its peculiar and direct use- 
fulness as by reason of the services which it renders as 
a faculty which is auxiliary to all the others. The same 


conclusion, moreover, results from the very nature of 
this faculty. Psychology shows the close relationship, if 
not the identity, of memory and habit; memories are 
only the habits of the mind. We know that education 
could almost determine the art of creating habits; it is 
‘o far an essential part of the object of education. 
Would it be possible, a priori, for the formation of men- 
tal habits and the acquisition of memories,—in a word, 
- cultivation of the memory, to be one of the ends of 
education 


A Long Ride by Rail.—Dr. David Gill, the astron- 
omer, wanted to impress on the minds of some young 
hearers the wonderful distance of the fixed stars from 
this little earth, and in a recent lecture he related the 
following imaginary anecdote : 

A railroad was built from the earth to Centauri. A 
man boarded the train, and, upon taking his seat, he 
casually asked the conductor : 

‘“ At what rate do we travel ?” 

“Sixty miles an hour.” 

“Humph! a mile a minute; then when shall we 
reach Centauri ? ” 

“Tn 48,663,000 years, sir.” 

“Rather a long journey,” said the passenger, as he 
‘ettled back in his seat and unfolded his morning paper. 
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A SHORT-HAND METHOD IN ADDITION 
BY JESSE D, SPRAGUE, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


To understand the theory of rapid addition, let us draw a 
parallel between it and rapid penmanship or short-hand. One 
cannot write out the words of an address in full and keep pace 
with the speaker. But he can accomplish the object by using 
certain abbreviations,—a dot, as it were, for a word. Hun- 
dreds of characters are used by the stenographer, and he has 
to become perfectly familiar with them before he can be called 
anexpert This familiarity is not easily acquired, for these 
characters are arbitrary, having no inherent connection with 
the words or phrases which they represent. 

This article proposes a short hand addition. Here sre afew 
specimens of the ‘‘ characters ’’ employed: 

10 stands for 5 + 5 

20 +8 + 5 

25 

30 “e 
and soon, Ove need not write out these abbreviations when 
adding; he only needs to keep themin mind. In adopting this 
system he is learning no characters invented for the purpose, 
for the ipse dizit of human authority did not establish, and 
cannot change them. Whether he will or no, 10 is not only a 
convenient form of 1+ 2-+-3-+ 4, but it is, and forever will 
remain, the abbreviated equivalent of that group. 

If, in reading, one loses sight of the letters ‘‘ e-y-i-l,’’ and 
sees only the word ‘“‘evil,’’ why should he not, in adding, lose 
sight of the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, and see only the 10? Why 
should he not, once for all, learn the sum of each group of 
figures, and deal with these sums rather than with the individ- 
ual figures? Right here we meet a strange fact,—a fact which 
shows the un-wisdom of the old system, and suggests the 
methods of thenew. If one meets with these figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
a moment’s reflection teaches him that their sum is 10, But 
does he, even then, know this to be so? If ten times in a day 
he meets with these figures, ten times in a day and all the days 
of his life will he cipher out their sum anew. Thus it is that 
untold advantages are lost through adding figures singly, which 
might be secured by committing groups to memory. 

A person, when adding, is greatly aided by the law in optics, 
by virtue of which the eye sees, not only the object at which it 
is looking, but other objects in its vicinity. This is well un- 
derstood by the pianist, for thus is he enabled to know in ad- 
vance the movements in the music, to decide on the fingering, 
and so to render each part that it shall harmonize with the 
part that is to follow. Likewise, in adding up a column, one 
knows at a given point what figures are ahead, and his group- 
ing takes them into account 

The one drawback in the progress of all new systems lies in 
the strength of old habits. From childhood men have been 
accustomed to add figures one by one. They have known no 
other way of doing. By that method they could see their way 
clearly, though slowly, and they knew just what they were 
about. Any innovation is regarded as a leap in the dark 
But, when one has once gained an intelligent idea of the new 
system, and sees that it is not a visionary, impracticable 
scheme, but one founded on common sense; that itis as if he 
were to learn that 10 is the same thing as 5+ 5, and that 
whenever he meets this group he should call it 10, and not 
deal with the figures singly; whenbe finds that very many fig- 
ures as they occur can be reduced to 10’s or 20's, or by very 
simple devices can be converted into other easily managed 
forms; when he sees large groups of large figures yielding as 
readily before him as if they were 1's or 2’s, then addition will 
be no longer a drudgery, but a fascinating recreation. 

A few words touching one of the methods,—the method 
by comparison. This, under one form or another, is, per- 
haps, destined in the future to play a prominent part in 
addition. It is, practically, unlimited in its application, is 
very simple in its working, and it handles the figures which 
naturally cause the most trouble, —the large ones. For it is 
more difficult to get the sum of 7 + 8 + 9 than of 1 + 2+ 3. 
There are in ali but nine groups of four figures aggregating 30. 
These nine groups should be so thoroughly learned that when 
one meets any three of the figures he instantaneously knows 
what the remaining figure is which will make up the 30. Fig- 
ures should be combined into 10’s and 20's when they will 
admit of it. But, where there are many large figures, grouping 
by 30's is often the easiest way to getalong, The material fact 
just here is, that figures arenotali large. Small ones are mixed 
through them, and by adding, here and there, a small figure 
to acother one, small or large, a 30 can be made up again and 
againin asingle column, Oa approaching large figurer, let the 
question be asked, ‘‘ What group of four is here being formed, 
and which figure is lacking ?’’ Take, for instance the group, 
6+7+8+9 We may have,6+5+2+8+8-+1, or, 
65+4+7+6+5+9-+3. In this latter example are 9, 7, 6. 
The 8 is wanting; the 5+ 3 furnish it; the whole is 30 + 9, 
We may have 6+ 9+ 8 + 8, the same group, with 7 missing; 
the last 8 is treated as 7+ 1, and the 1 goes forward. The 
last example specially illustrates the method by comparison. 


READING AND SINGING. 


Much attention is given in most schools to singing,—a 
healthful and enjoyable exercise. But there is not a single 
principle in physical or vocal training as applied to reading 
that is not equally applicable,—and necessary,—to singing. 

Reading and singing are two similar forms of vocal expres- 
sion requiring the use of the same vocal organs, and conse- 
quently the same process of development. 

Great injury is often done to children by allowing or requir- 
ing them to sing as loudly as possible, while no attention is 
paid to the position of the body or the manner in which the 
tone is produced. 

Sitting incorrectly,—spine curved, chest sunken, head bent, 
— produces a cramping of all the muscles most necessary for 
the work. The pupil struggles to make up for this loss of 
power by increased effort with the throat. The result is not 
only a rasping and straining of this delicate organ, but great 
physical fatigue, and hard, screaming tones, anything but 
musical. One can easily judge of the effect of such “ singing’’ 
continued daily, or even weekly. 

If attention to the necessary physical requirements in read- 
jng and singing cannot, for want of time, be given to both 
branches, let it be wholly bestowed upon the singing. A 
pupil who may read but half a minute at a time, some- 
times sings for a half or a whole hour without many in- 
tervals of rest. Moreover, the injury done to the voice in 
faulty singing is far greater than can possibly be done in 
reading. 

Proper management of the breath; proper production of 
tone ; clearness, force, pitch, and flexibility of tone, can as 
profitably be taught in connection with the musical scale as 
with vowel sounds or words; and all musical training, in 
whatever form, is of the greatest value in the teaching of 
readivg. 

— CAROLINE B, Le Row, in How to Teach Reading. 


HOW WE KNOW AN ANIMAL FROM A VEGETABLE. 


Fanny.—‘' We have noticed five differences between the ani- 
mals and vegetables. But, now I have thought of a very great 
difference. All animals know things; vegetables don’t know 
anything. Even if you could hurt a tree,—give it pain,—-it 
would not know it. If a tree could smell the flowers under- 
neath it, or hear when the wind is coming, it would not know 
anything about it. I wonder which is my organ of knowing.”’ 


We will see, Fanny. Suppose you had a pain in your toe! 
your toe wouldn’t know it. 

Fanny.—‘‘No. Not any of my toes know much, not even 
my great toe; then which part of my body would know about 
the pain ?”’ 

Your body cannot know, Fanny. It is only you who know, 
and the organ you know with is called the brain. 

Fanny.—‘* But, if the pain were in my toe, how could it be 
in my brain? How could it reach there, when my brain is at 
the top, and my toe at the bottom of my body ?”’ 

Do you not remember my telling you about your nerves? [ 
told you that they conveyed the knowledge of pain; that some 
conveyed the knowledge of scents, others tastes, and 80 on. 

James —‘‘ I remember that. Let*us have another proof of 
that fact. I will tread on William’s toe,’’ 

William.—“‘Ah! I felt the pain as soon as James did it, 
How quickly the nerves carried the knowledge of it up to my 
brain! in an inetant.’’ 

Yes You have heard of the electric telegraph, and you have 
seen the wires by the side of the railroad. You know that 
when a m an writes a message in Boston those wires will con- 
vey it one hundred miles directly, with the quickness of light- 
ning. Now, you have a telegraph in all parts of your body; 
but instead of wires, you have nerves. 

Lucy.—‘ Yes, and here is the central station. No! the ter- 
minus; and all ‘the lines’ of my nerves end there!”’ 

And so, all the knowledge gained by your senses is conveyed 
there. Every smell your nose finds out, every sound your ears 
hear, every shape and color and difference of size your eyes 
see, all find their way up there! 

Henry.—‘‘ And do all these things.—smells, sounds, and 
taetes,—travel along the nerves? Ah, no wonder that my 
brain knows everything that happens to me! It ought to be 
called the organ of knowing.’ 

Instead of calling your brain the organ of knowiug, you may 
call it the organ of consciousness. But you must know that 
not all animals have a brain; indeed, there are some in which 
men cannot find any nerves, 

Henry.—‘‘ Then we must only say ‘many animals have.’ 
Now, then,—sixth difference,—many animals have an organ of 
consciousness (or knowing) called ‘the brain.’ Vegetables have 
not any power of knowing.”’ 

Now | think we will write down all these six distinctions 
again, and put them together in one lesson. 

Lucy.—But please stop! I have just thought of another dif- 
ference. Animals can speak. That is to say, they can make a 
noise. Some can chirp, and others can bleat!’’ 

William.—‘' Yes, and animals can crow, and animals can 


bark, and can buzz, and can bellow, and howl, and sing!—and 
some can say, ‘ What time is it ?’”’ 
Henry.—‘‘And some can say Cuck-oo. But not all animals 


Enough has been written to show how vast is the field| have organs of speech ; you never heard a worm speak, nor a 
covered by this method. If this article shall cause any to/ fish.” 


pause and look into these methods, its object will have beea 
accomplished, 


Lucy.—Then we will sxy, seventh difference. Most animals 
have organs of speech. Vegetables have not organs of speech, 
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Now, we will write the lesson. 


Lesson: How WE KNOW AN ANIMAL FROM A VEGETABLE, 

We know an animal from a plant 

(1) Because it can move from one place to another of its own 
accord, and, therefore, only requires ONE MOUTH, to which it 
carries its food. 

(2) It eats solid food, and has an oryan, called a 8TOMACH, to 
digest it. 

(3) It has an organ for circulating its blood, called a HEART 

(4). Organ for purifying its blood, and for breathing, called 
the LUNGS. 

(5) Organs of feeling, or sensation, called NERVES 

(6) An organ of consciousness (or knowing), called the BRAIN 

(7) Organs of speech. 

You must remember, scholars, however, that not all animals 
have these things. If you find a living thing with all these 
distinctions, you may at once be sure that it is an animal. 

William.—‘‘And I could tell, if it had only some of these 
things.”’ 

Yes. If, when you found a living thing, you could only 
observe that it had the power of knowing, or consciousness, 
this distinction would be quite enough. It must be an animal. 
This is a distinction which all avimals have. Many animals 
have not all the other six distinctions, but this one they must 
have. So, when you find a living thing which has not any 
consciousness,—no matter what it is like,—it must be,— 

Scholars.—A vegetable. 


THE MORNING MEETING ON BEACON HILL, 

The two young ladies in our picture last week represent Bos- 
ton girls in the time of the American Revolution. One ofthem 
favors the cause of the Americans, and the other is loyal to 
the king. The young man with them is their cousin, a young 
rebel from Virginia, ‘‘securely housed in the heart of the 
enemy’s city,’’ who is acting an assumed character under pre- 
tense of being a cousin of the same name from England, now 
a midshipman in His Majesty’sservice. The other young man 
who is bowing to the ladies, and answering a question one of 
them has just asked, is also acting a double part, dressed in 
the clothes of a young rebel, whose character he is personating. 
He is very desirous to make the acquaintance of these young 
ladies that he may secure an opportunity to call upon their 
mother, a noted tory of Boston. The cut, with this blind ex- 
planation, may serve to recall the state of affairs in Boston 
when it was occupied by the British in the early days of the 
Revolution. - The entire story is called ‘‘ A Double Masquer- 
ade,’’ and is published in the last volume of Wide Awake. It 
is a historical story of much power, and will give the students 
of American history u*eful knowledge of the time of which it 
treats, 


PARABLES. 


LAWS OF NATURE AND LIFE, OR SCIENCE AP- 
PLIED TO CHARACTER, 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS, 


“For the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being anderatood from the things that are made.” 
— Romans i: 20. 


PARABLE XI. 

I walked with a geologist through a mountain region; great 
granite hills were piled up to the sky; the surface of their rocky 
slopes was covered with trees and shrubs, leaves and flowers; 
the crumbling outside had been converted into all this beautiful 
verdure and vegetable life. Weoften strack a bowlder with 
the hammer and saw its veins of mineral which furnished ma- 
terial for the glorious forests that garlanded the mountain- 
chain. At last my friend, by the blow of his hammer, revealed 
a beautiful gem hidden in the heart of the granite. ‘‘ Here 
it is!’’ he said, and handed me the crystal. All its sides were 
perfect; its form a miracle of geometric perfection; its clear- 
ness and glowing luster like the very sou! of light and glory. 

Then it flashed upon my mind that the heart of the bowlder 
was 80 far from any opportunity to grow from the outside into 
the beautiful plant-life, it was so deeply hidden and shut up 
to itself that all its energies had to work inward, and had con- 
centrated themselves to this work of perfecting and trans- 
figuring itself until it had become the very essence of light and 
beauty. 

Now, why should I suddenly think of my little darling lame 
and sick child, alone in her poor home, shut away from learn- 
ing and from the pleasures of childhood, helpless and inactive 
as to her outward life, but so patient, so hopeful, so sweet and 
trusting and loving as to remind me of heaven when I went to 
sit down by her bed-side? Why, but that she was like the 
hiddeu gem whose forces, not being able to reach out into life, 
had been used by God to transfigure her soul until it shines 
like a pure and perfect jewel. 

Therefore I would say to such as are shut oat —by poverty, 
by sickness. by circamstances,—from all that seems like growth 
and development, do not despair; God will make it up to you; 
all loss and trial He will compensate; your unspent forces may, 
by His grace, work inward upon your soul, to make it perfect 
in symmetry and light and beauty, one of God’s hidden and 
precious jewels, 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 

he NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, ETC 
Send to the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. L.. for 
pamphlet, Mailed free, 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All commanications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
PROF. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


SCANSION. 

I was much interested in the article upon scansion of the 
issue of Nov. 27. It so accorded with my views that I have 
taken the courage to emphasize some points which I am sure 
the writer thought would be implied, and possibly to make 
some additions. 

I would have the pupil notice, in English, not only the Hex- 
ameter but also the Iambic and Anapzstic measures. By the 
contrast he will better understand the ictus and the movement 
of the Hexameter. The structure of the verse should be 
written upon the board, and the substitution of the equivalents 
for the Dacty! and Spondee be made in sight of the pupil. 
After he has learned the nature of the measure he js to use, he 
needs a few directions for finding the feet of the verse. To 
those that have never used the book, I would suggest for this 
purpose the Auzilia Virgiliana, or First Steps in Latin 
Prosody, a little work published by Ginn, Heath, & Co, 

Before the pupil has begun Vergil, he should understand the 
principal rules for quantity as those relating to the position of 
vowels and to the increments of declension and conjugation, 
He should now be told that he is to apply these rules not only to 
pronunciation, but also in locating the feet of the verse. In 
this way he has scarcely anything new about quantity to learn, 
while he is securing that most valuable acjuisition of the 
student, the power to use the knowledge already obtained in 
mastering his daily tasks; or, in other words, the power to see 
resemblances and contrasts, and to generalize for himself. We 
make a mistake in teaching so many things as a detached por- 
tion of knowledge. The pupil should be led to see how one 
division of his work develops another, and thus be led to make 
discoveries for himself. These rules for quantity are sufficient 
for all practical purposes. The pupil should be led to formu- 
late others for final vowels, particles, etc. If this cannot be 
done, he certainly should not learn them from the grammar 
until he has seen the need of them, Thesame is true of elision, 
hiatus, etc. The teacher should scan two or three lines, one 
having an élision, and require the pupil to point out the dif- 
ference. He will thus quickly become master of the main 
technicalities of the verse, and ba constantly on his guard for 
new features, 

I would have 1 few verses also written on the board with 
their feet and cwiura marked. We must not try at first to do 
too much. It is not necessary to scan every line we read. In 
fact, if we attempt it, we shall probably fail of our object. 
These verses should be repeated by the class until they not 
only get the ‘‘swing of the Hexameter,’’ but can render the 
thought. This must be attempted, of course, only when the 
pupil has acquired the movement of the verse. But when 
every line is scanned, like ‘Sarma virumque cano,’’ or 
wee, Gea,” the scansion is simply mechanical, and is 
hardly worth the time put upon it. To better enable the pupil 
to express the thought, | would have him commit to memory 
choice selections, beginning with a few lines and increasing to 
fifteen or twenty. He should repeat these again and again 
until he has comprehended the thought and can render it with 
feeling. A student develops by his training as he under- 
stands and appreciates his author. Questions upon the syntax 
will do much toward accomplishing this object, but scansion 
rightly pursued will do far more ; and its influence is felt not 
alone upon the special assignments, but throughout the pupil’s 
entire work. Scansion thus becomes a valuable auxiliary in 
reading Latin and Greek poetry. Under its influence, students 
are invariably infused with a love of Homer and Vergil 
Nichols’ Latin School. J. F. FRISBER, 

Lewiston, Me., Dec. 7, 1884. 


LATIN PARSING CARD. 


The ‘“‘ abbreviated form,” as given in Tue JouRNAL of Nov. 
27, Llike. Seven of our eight teachers that teach Latin use a 
form quite similar, but the pupils commit it to memory and do 
not use acard. It is well for a teacher to work out for a class 
an extended and full analysis, but to have that analysis written 
or printed [do not believein, [had a teacher of Latin once who 
worked out an exhaustive form for parsing ; it covered every 
possible form and construction. Each pupil was obliged to 
copy the formidable document, and to parse according to it 
The teacher felt proud of his classes. After his bast class had 
been parsing nearly a year, I became thoroughly satisfied that 
the class was doing machine work, and one day called upon the 
best scholar to paras a word for ms without his manuscript, 
and he failed completely. EK. O. Hovey. 
Newark (N.J.), High School, 18384. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


1. Will you publish in Tue JougNAc tha usages of the 
leading colleges of the country in regard to Latin pronouncia- 
tion ? READER, 


Ans.—Nightingaie’s Requirements for Admission to College 
gives a table of the information asked for, and much other in- 
formation of like value to classical teachers. It is published 
by D. Appleton & Co, We shall be pleased to hear from 
others. 


2. In what way do you advise the use in class of your 
(Tomlinson’s) Manual for the Study of Latin Grammar? 


Ans, — Place a copy in the bands of each papi! studying 


Latin, and assign lessons in it daily in connection with the 
regular class work. A few moments at the beginning or end of 
each recitation can be used for this purpose.—Eb. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Paor. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 
PROBLEM 258 — Reduce by quadratics, 


18 
Let y = 22 + 3, andz=2z—3. Then 
3 /u _ 8B § + 2°) | 
y 


= is ths 


2 
Letting u = u2+u= (u?+1). 
zi 
Factoring, u(u-+1) = (u+1) 
u= 4u?—liu=—1. 


u 4 nV = 44, or + 
u= = 4, or + 4. +8, or+ 


Crawford, N. J., 1884. C, A. STROUT. 


PrRoptem 233 —In the scalene triangle ABC, given AD = 
40°, AC = 90’. AB+ BC = 120’, and angle BAD = 0°, to 
find AB and BC. 

B To shorten calculation, let AD =4, AC = 


and AB+ BC = 12 


1. Draw AE perpendicular to BC. In the right- 
\ m angled A ABD we have(DB + AB) (DB — BA) 
AD*. Making DB + BA =z, we find 
16 16 
DB — BA = —; hence DB=.- 
AD 326 
\ 2 Inthe A ADC (by a well-known 


theorem) AC? =AD? + DC? 2DC DE. 
Now, as DC = 12 — z, wehave, DE= 
AC?—A b? DC? 


9? — 42 — (12 —z)? 


2(1z2 — 


Equating (1) and (2), reducing, etc., we get, 
zt — 22° +- 31lz + 384z + 1264 = 0. 

This solved gives, AB+ BD = = 6.720424, 
and AR’ + B’D= 2 = 21.619454, 
In the first case, AB = 2.169806, and BC = 9.830194. 

2d case, AB’ = 10 43969, and B/C’ = 1.56031. 

By removing the decimal point one place to the right, we ob 
tain the dimensions due to the original triangle. 

A. STEELE. 


PROBLEMS. 


Props. 269.—From each of three points on a horizontal plain, 
the ang!s of elevation of a fourth point, above the plane is 
measured. Find by construction, the position of the fourth 
point and its height above the plane. Discuss also the partic- 
ular cases which the problem may assume. ps 

[Solutions and discussions of this problem by analysis are 
also invited.—Ep. | 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


— ‘* How do you pronounce s-t-i-n-g-y ?’’ asked the teacher of 
the dunce of the class. The boy replied : ‘‘ It depends a good 
deal on whether the word refers to a person or a bee.’”’ 


— A scientist has discovered that a mosquito makes his wings 
go at the rate of two thousand strokes per second. Some per- 
sons are so enchanted by the weird singing of the mosquito 
that they never think of timing the flap of its wings. 


— Some girls were asked by one of our inspectors of schools 
at a school examination whether they knew what was the 
meaning of the word ‘‘scandal.’’ One little girl answered : 
‘* Nobody does nothing, and everybody goes on telling of it 
every where,”’ 


— Little Amy, chidden for mischief, protested that Susan (the 
servant) had persuaded her. Said papa: ‘‘ Tell me exactly 
what Susan said.’’ ‘She said, ‘You push that stand, miss, 
if you dare,’’’ ‘* Them’s my very words,’”’ interjected Susan. 
** And,”’ pursued the little culprit, ‘‘ I dared, so I pushed.’”’ 


— ‘Dr. Chapin’s wit,” said Henry Ward Beecher, “ flashed 
like the spokes of a wheel in the sun.’’ One day he sat down 
on the Rev. Dr. Emerson’s hat, and then instantly arose and 
passed the crumpled thing to its owner, saying, ‘‘ You ought 
poy acy me for that, for your hat was only silk, but now it is 
sat in 


— Professor : ‘*‘ Why does a duck put his head under water ? ”’ 
Pupil: For divers reasons.”” Professor Why does he go 
op land?’”? Pupil: “For sundry reasons.” Professor: 
** Next, you may tell ns why a duck puts his head under 
water.”’ Second Pupil; ‘‘To quidate his bill.” Professor: 
** And why does he go on land ?”’ Second Pupil: ‘To make 


‘a run on the bank,’’ 


— 
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Jan 1, 1885. 


EDUOATION. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except at 
expressed in the editorial colamns, or over his signature He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it. 


LETTER FROM CHICAGO, 
AN EXPLANATION. 

Mr. Editor :—In “‘ Chicago Notes,’”’ in the JouRNAL or Ep- 
ucaTION for Dec. 18, ‘‘M. W.’’ has administered a well de- 
served castigation to me for my remark, very hastily and fool 
ishly made, atour principals’ meeting this month. The remark 
was deeply regretted at the time, but of course too late. I beg 
you to allow me now to frankly and faily apologize for the 
language used. The gross injustice of the remark consisted in 
the exaggeration of the degree and extent of the deficiency re- 
ferred to. It isa well known and deeply regretted fact that, 
for several years, the young ladies entering our profession here 
have been deprived of the advantages requisite for adequate 
preparation for their work as teachers. It is not their fault, and 
they ought not to be blamed forit. I believe that the great ma- 
jority of this class, who now constitute a large part of our 
force, sooner or later becomes painfully conscious of the lim- 
itations of their preparatory course. Many of them make an 
earnest effort to make up their deficiencies in hygiene, psychol- 
ogy, and other important topics, but a very large number are 
prevented from doing this. Those of our profession who are 
most active and thoughtful in the work are equally anxious 
for some provision fora suitably liberal training in all branches 
properly and fairly required by the teacher. 

My remark in its explosive extravagance was rude, untrue, 
and unjust, and I deeply regret this fact; but it was directed 
against a great neglect, not on the part of the teachers, but on 
the part of those fully able to remove it. 

A high school course cannot be jastly regarded as a prepara- 
tion that is fair to the teacher herself, and we hope to see the 
day when more liberal provisions will be made for fitting can- 
didates for our noble profession, C. S. 

Chicago, Dec. 20, 1884, 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS, 


These have occasioned much discussion and fault-finding, 
especially by persons not connected with our schools, and not 
familiar with their needs and methods. When many pupils 
are under the instruction of one teacher, and the schools are 
so graded that promotion must be based, principally, upon 
scholarship, some system for determining proficiency must be 
adopted. Two methods of testing and ranking are used,—the 
daily ranking of oral recitations, and the practice of giving 
written tests at stated times. Objections to the exclusive use 
of the method of ranking the daily recitations are: The burden 
imposed upon the teacher at a time when her whole attention 
should be given to the proper work of conducting the recita- 
tion; the impoasibility of determining from an oral recitation, 
given in a brief time, the knowledge which the pupil has of the 
lesson ; and the tendency to stimulate only the incidental 
memory to activity. The daily ranking brings a constant pres- 
sure upon pupils to prepare for each recitation, and in this re- 
spect has advantages. Such a record should be made each day 
as will indicate who have been absent, who have failed, and 
who have done gatisfactory work. Little time and few figures 
will be needed to record these results; but the attempt to re- 
cord, with mathematical accuracy, the standing of each pupils 
during the progress of a recitation, or at its close, is an impos- 
sibility. 

Written tests, taken at stated times, or when any subject has 
been contemplated, are exceedingly valuable. They enable the 
teacher to test the whole class upon the whole subject at the 
same time. They are much more thoroughly tests of a pupil’s 
kuowledge than oral recitations, and they can be accurately 
and justly ranked. They tend to induce habits of careful 
study; they stimulate the logical memory to activity, as the 
pupil must retain what he learns in order to pass his tests. 
They cultivate the power of clear, concise expression; hence, 
are educating as well as testing. ‘‘ Writing maketh an exact 
man,”’ 

Such tests are, also, in the line of the so-called practical 
education, It is stated by some critics that these tests are in- 
jurious to the health of pupils, producing anxiety and nervous 
s'rain. The fault is with the method,—not with the principle. 
One examination taken at the close of the term, intended to 
cover all the work done, is open to all the objections urged, 
andtomore, It leads to cramming, over-excitement, anxiety, 
and worry; and the resulta will be neither right nor just. 
Written tests should be taken frequently, and they should be 
brief, not difficult, Finally, the general impressions of every 
competent teacher regarding a pupil’s ability should weigh 
much in determining a pupil’s fitness for promotion. 

— G. T. FLETCHER, Supt., Marlborough. 


LECTURES AS THEMES FOR COMPOSITIONS, 


We were pleased, a few days ago, to receive from one of our 
£00d Boston teachers a number of compositions written by her 
pupils, of grammar school grade, whose ages ran from 13 years 
and 3 months to 15 years and 8 months, —all giving a well 
oo and graphic account of a lecture on Alaska, lately de- 
‘vered by the senior editor of this paper, and which the 
pupils of this school had heard. Taking notes of the lecture, 


which was illustrated by Black's Stereopticon, these boys and 
girls had found it easy to reproduce with considerable accuracy 
portions of it, which, well written, and with generally correct 
spelling, formed an excellent subject for composition writing. 
This method also served to fix in the mind the useful facts 
concerning this portion of our great country, thus proving an 
important lesson in history, geography, etc, as well as a 
proper theme for English composition. This method is 
heartily commended to those teachers who have not heretofore 
availed themselves of its benefits. M, 


INTER-COLLEGIATE GAMES AT PRINCETON. 


The following minute, from a special committee, was 
adopted by the faculty of Princeton College, Dec. 18, 1884: 

In order to prevent any misunderstanding as to the position 
of the Princeton faculty with regard to inter-collegiate games, 
it should be known,— 

First, That, more than a year ago, the faculty, by an unan- 
imous vote, united with the authorities of Harvard College in 
an effort to correct existing evils in these inter-collegiate con- 
tests. In this they were not sustained by the other colleges 
interested. 

Secondly, That, before the recent game of fovt-ball was 
played on the Polo Grounds in New York, the faculty had 
lecided that, after Jan. 1, 1885, inter-collegiate games should 
be played by Princeton students only upon college grounds. 
In view of existing engagements, and other reasons, the faculty 
did not deem it advisable to prohibit the usual foot-bal] game 
on the Polo Grounds on Thanksgiving Day of this year. 

The authorities of the college are of opinion that manly 
sports should be not discouraged, but rather encouraged, as 
fitted to promote the health of the students, to give agility of 
frame and self-control, and by no means injurious to morals 

They have, accordingly, taken active steps to correct evils 
which have arisen by instructing their Committee on Out-door 
Sports to secure such reform in the rules of the game of foot- 
ball as will free it from its present abuses. 

Careful regulations as to these games already exist and are 
enforced, among which is one requiring the written consent of 
his parents or guardian before any student is allowed to play 
in the inter-collegiate contests. 


THE TRUE TEACHER’S SPIRIT. 


We received lately from a teacher in I!linois a list of new 
subscribers, accompanied by the money, $37.50. We sent him 
a copy of Payne’s great work, and received, in acknowledge- 
ment of its reception, the following postal: 

, ILu., Dec 24, 1884. 

Dear Sir :—The copy of Payne sent me is received. Accept 
my hearty thanks for your unlooked-for return for my efforts. 
I did not and do not expect reward in the matter. It is my 
duty to my fellow-teachers. I have found a good thing and 
wish them to share it. 

Yours sincerely, 

[We commend the spirit of the above, but stand ready to re- 
ciprocate by sending the quid pro quo. ] 


QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR. 


Mr. Editor :—Please allow me to express my opinion in re- 
ply to the questions from ‘‘ H. P., Dakota,”’ 

1. a. I bought six goose-eggs, I deem as correct, as is this 
sentence: ‘*I saw twenty farm-hands,’’ We frequently say 
‘* six hen’s eggs,’’ having essentially the same meaning as (ca). 
The sign of the possessive (’s) is dropped to avoid the hissing 
The same istrue of want six ox-tails, 
are sin- 


, Prin, School. 


otherwiee produced, 
for soup.’’ The word “ goose,’’ hen’s,’”’ and ox 
gular number, the possessive sign only being dropped from the 
first and last for above reason. 

2 In the sentence, ‘‘ Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto yon, do ye even so to them,”’ 
the object of the verb “do” is ‘‘things’’ in each clause. 
Transposing and supplying words, I make the sentence as fol- 
lows: If you wish men to do any manner of things to you, you 
must do like things tothem. This is a rather rude transposi- 
tion, but illustrates my answer, [ think, 

In determining the object of any verb, make an interrogative 
sentence, using the given verb, but ending with either ‘‘ who”’ 
” The answer to such question will be the object 


or what 
Thus, in the above sentence, ‘‘Do what?”’ 


of the verb. 
Things.”’ 
In reply to ‘‘C. O. D.,” with regard to the word not in the 


following eentence: 
‘* Heaven is not gained by a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies,’’ 


I would say that not is frequently an adverb of negation, but 
in this case it would show manner; “' not by one bound,” “But 
by a ladder,”’ etc. 

Now, considering the word with regard to the other words 
of the seritence, I make not and but codrdinate correlative 
conjunctions : 
‘© Not by a single bound, 

But by a ladder.”’ 


Fargo, Dak., Dec, 22, 1884. 


FARGO. 


— But the good deed, through the ages 
Living in historic pages, 
Brighter grows and gleams immortal, 


Unconsumed by moth or rust. 
— The Norman Baron, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
THE ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 

1. When the election of President devolves upon the House 
of Representatives, in stating the manner in which the vote 
shall be taken the Constitution says: ‘* But in choosing the 
President, the votes shall be taken by states, the representa- 
tion from each state having one vote.’’ Suppose there is a 
tie in the delegation from any state, and that six, for instance, 
wish to cast the vote of the state for one man, while six favor 
another: how would a decision of the matter with reference 
to the vote of that state be reached ? 

2. If, as the number of states is now 38, the election had 
gone to the House of Representatives, does the Constitution 
mean that the votes of any twenty states, without regard to 
population, having been for one man, would elect him Presi- 
dent? Would the state of Delaware be counted as a unit equal 
to the state of New York aleo taken as a unit, or one vote ? 

Fort Madison, Iowa, 1884 A. A. WEBB. 


Ans. 1. Uniess the delegation from the state supposed can 
untie their vote, that state will lose its vote. 

2. The Constitution does mean just that. In voting for 
President in the House of Repsesentatives ‘‘ each state has one 
vote,’ and little Delaware, or little Rhoda, is the peer of the 
Empire state or the Keystone state,—Ep. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS, 


How can the United States Constitution be amended ? 
M. M. 


Ans.—The Constitution of the United States can be amended 
in two ways: (1) The amendment may be proposed by any 
member of either House of Congress, or by a committee em- 
powered to draw up such amendment, and, if passed by a two- 
thirds vote of both Houses, is to be submitted to the several 
states. If the Legislatures of three fourths of the states 
ratify the amendment, it becomes, to all intents and purposes, 
a valid part of the Constitution. (2) If the Legislatures of 
two-thirds of the states shall joinin requesting Congress to 
call a national convention to propose amendments to the Con- 
stitution, that body shal! do so, and the amendments proposed 
by such convention are to be duly submitted to the states for 
ratification If Congress shall so desire, it may request the 
states to call conventions to act upon proposed amendments, 
instead of leaving them to the action of the Legislatures. No 
amendment can be made to the Constitution without a ratifi- 
cation by three-fourths of the several states, voting either 
through their Legislatures or through conventions duly called, 
as may have been determined by Congress. The only limita- 
tion on the power of amendment of the Constitntion is that no 
state, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate. This provision was regarded as necessary 
in order to prevent the adoption of an amendment by the 
larger and more powerful states, which should deprive the 
smaller states of their equal representation in the Senate. 


THE KLECTORAL VOTES 


(1) When was the vote of the presidential electors of a state 
cast in an irregular or unlawful manner; and (2) What would 
take place if the vote of any state was not received for count- 
ing by thepresident of the Senate ? 

Ans.~—(1) The electoral vote of Georgia, in 1880, was cast 
irregularly on the second Wednesday in December instead of 
the first Wednesday, as required by act of Congress. in the 
count of the electoral vote, Feb. 9, 1881, Congress declared 
Hancock to have received 155 electoral votes if Georgia was 
counted, and 145 votes if it was not counted. As Garfield had 
received 214 votes, the counting or not counting of Georgia’s 
votes could not affect the reault of the election, (2) If the 
certificate of the vote of the electors of any state should not be 
received by the president of the Senate on or before the second 
Wednesday of February,—when, in accordance with the Con- 
stitution the votes are to be counted,—then that state will lose 
its vote. 

QUERIES. 
MATHEMATICAL, 


Please give aclear solution in JOURNAL OF EDUCATION of 
the following,—viz: A speaks the truth 3 times in 4; B, 4 
times in 5; and C, 6 times in 7. What is the probability of an 
event which A and B assert, and C denies ? 

Emaus, Lehigh Co., Pa , 1884. SAMUEL C, LEE. 


[The above will be found not so simple a question as it may, 
upon the face of it, appearto be. Will our arithmeticians send 
us a solution of It ?] 


Please give answers, and state difference, if any, in the fol- 
lowing examples: 

(1) What are the proceeds of a note for $500, dated July 1, 
1884, due 4 months from date, bearing interest at 6 per cent., 
discounted at a bank 2 monthe after date ? 

(2) What are the proceeds of a vote for $500, dated July 1, 
1884, due 4 months from date, bearing interest at 6 per cent, 
discounted at a bank 2 months before maturity ? 

Howard University, Washington, D. C. G. W. Cook. 


[We shall be pleased to publish answers to the above from 
our readers. The point is a good one for all grammar schools, | 


GOOD WORDS. 
— “I think THe JOURNAL improves and becomes more 
and more fitted to the needs of its many readers. As usnal, I 
find I cannot get on without it,”’—J. D. BArTLrEy, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


— ‘The longer I read your publications the better pleased [ 
become. I consider them superior to ali others | have ever 


examined.’’—F. G. Bratnerp, De Pue, Ill. 
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BosToNn, JAN. 1, 1884. 
HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
‘* Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going; let him go; 
Ring out the false; ring in the true!” 
— Tennyson. 


Happy New Year! to all teaches, to all school offi- 
cers, to all our readers, Learning from experience, as 
we all do, let us leave the shortcomings of the past 
and go forward to a truer life and a better activity in 
The world moves, and it improves,—no- 


With Tenny- 


the future. 
where more than in educational matters. 
son we say: 

‘Ring out the false ; ring in the true !”’ 


A REUNION of the New England delegation at Madi- 
son is called at the Revere House, Boston, on Saturday, 
January 17,at4 p.m. A dinner will be served, and the 
usual after-dinner exercises of music, toasts, and speeches 
The gallant “Six Hundred” should be 
It promises to be the social event of 


will follow. 
present in force. 
the season at the Hub. 


Tue delegates of the National Educational Associ- 
ation, appointed by that body to represent the Associ- 
ation at the New Orleans Exposition, are invited to 
meet at New Orleans on Friday, February 27, when 
they will be received by the officera of the city and of 
the Exposition. It is hoped that all the delegates will 
be present at the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence, February 24, 25, and 26. The program of 
the meeting of the delegates will be announced in a 
short time. W. E. Sec’y. 


THe Superintendents’ Department of the National 
Educational Association will hold its next annual meet- 
ing at New Orleans, February 24, 25, and 26, 1885. 
President Brown has just returned from New Orleans, 
and reports all things in satisfactory preparation for a 
large and successful meeting. The program of exercises 
will be announced in a few days, and it is confidently 
expected that a large number of superintendents and 
school-ofticers will avail themselves of the benefits to come 
from a visit to the great Exposition as well as from the 
meeting of the department. It has just come to our knowl- 
edge that the county superintendents of Indiana propose 
to go in a body to New Orleans to attend this meeting. 


Never before has there been an opening ceremony 
so significant of the scientific improvement and advance- 
ment of the age as that which took place at Washington, 
December 16, in opening the World’s Exposition, at) 


It was in the east room of the Presi-| 


New Orleans. 
dential mansion. One hundred and fifty or two hun- 


dred guests were present, comprising, besides the Presi- 


dent’s cabinet, most of the members of the diplomatic 
corps, the president of the Senate, the speaker of the | 


House, George Bancroft the historian, prominent sena- 
ators and members of Congress, judges of the supreme 
court, officials from various states and territories, and 
other specially invited guests. 

Everything being in readiness, an address was tele- 
| graphed from the president of the Exposition at New 


~|Orleans to the President of the United States, which 


was read to him and the assembled company, where- 


*"3| upon President Arthur read his official opening address, 


which was telegraphed to New Orleans, and then read 
to the assembled multitude. An address from the joint 
Committee of Congress was then read by Senator Logan, 
telegraphed to New Orleans, where it was repeated to 
the audience there gathered, a reply received from the 
president and director-general, and at 3.10 (Washington 
time, but 2.10 at New Orleans,) the President touched 
the telegraphic key which started the machinery in the 
Exposition building at New Orleans, and the announce 
ment was made that the Presidential touch had been 
effective, and that the machinery was moving. 

Thus was opened this great fair and industrial expo- 
sition at New Orleans upon the Gulf, by the President 
and officials of this great nation, gathered in the Presi- 
dential mansion at the capital, in Washington, on the 
Potomac, and the machinery of those great halls was 
put in motion by an electric circuit being closed by the 
hand of President Arthur, a thousand miles away! 

Surely, time and distance are rapidly being annihi- 
lated by the swift progress which science is making. 
And let it not be forgotten that science depends upon 
the foundation laid in the primary schools; and that 
upon this foundation, to insure its great success, should 
be built the solid work of the grammar school, the high 
school, and the higher education. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Ten years ago to-night, we wrote the first editorial of 
the JouRNAL oF EpucaTION, and it is with feelings of 
the deepest gratitude to the Giver of all good, as 
well as to those who have been sharers with us of our 
joys and labors, that we write the editorials, which close 
the tenth year of the Journat or Epucarion and 
open the volume of the eleventh. On the second day 
of January, 1875, the New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
EpvucaTion began its mission, and with it we began 
our work as professional editors and publishers, A fair 
share of successes had attended our teaching and super- 
vising labors, but an untried path lay before us in schoo] 
journalism, and, while Hope peinted the way, and Faith 
sustained us in entering upon it, we knew not whither 


|it led, —to the fair heights of prosperity, or to the shades 


of defeat and failure. Friends wished us well, but 
wishes could only inspire; they could not make an edu- 
cational paper. The experiment was to be made, and 
we laid aside all other plans and ambitions to make it 
the one purpose of life, to publish a paper which should 
help the teachers of New England and the country, and 
more than fill the place, occupied heretofore by the 
monthly school magazines of the several states. It may 
be well worth our while, at the close of a decade, to re- 
view briefly the way in which we have been led. 

The publication of the New EnGuanp JourNAL OF 
EpUCATION was first suggested in practical form, at the 
meeting of the American Institute of Instruction at 
North Adams, Mass., in July, 1874, and a committee 
was appointed, consisting of two persons from each of 
the New England states, to consider the expediency of 
the establishment of a weekly paper which should rep- 
resent New England educational opinions. This com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs Rounds and Johnson of 
Maine, Simonds and Orcutt of New Hampshire, French 
and Conant of Vermont, Hammond and Hagar of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mowry and Bicknell of Rhode Island, and 
Northrop and Carleton of Connecticut, held their first 
meeting at Boston, October, 1874, and, after a full dis- 
cussion and a careful consideration of the whole matter, 
resolved unanimously that it was both expedient and 


desirable to establish a New Engiand school journal, in 
which the departments of Primary and Secondary In- 
struction, of Normal Schools, and of School Supervision 
should be represented. It was also recommended by 
this committee, that the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, the Teachers’ Associations of the seyeral New Eng- 


land states, and the managers of the several school jour- 
nals of New England be invited to codperate in securing 
the union of these educational agencies for the estab- 
lishment of such a journal as would meet the wants and 
demands of educators in and out of New England. 

As a response to this invitation, more than thirty 
gentlemen, representing all of the interests above men- 
tioned, met at City Hall, Boston, Nov. 27, 1874. Dr. 
Hagar of Salem, chairman of the committee on the 
adoption of a plan for the publication of a weekly edu- 
cational paper, reported, and called upon the represen- 
tatives of the state associations and papers to give the 
views of their constituents. All declared in favor of 
the movement, and, with an enthusiasm seldom witnessed 
in educational circles, in the discussion that followed, it 
was voted unanimously to enter upon and support the 
new enterprise. We shall never forget the men and the 
measures of that memorable transaction, when Mr. 
Charles C. Chatfield, of New Haven, Conn., editor and 
publisher of the College Courant, was elected publisher, 
and the present editor-in-chief was elected editor of 
what was to be the New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF Epvu- 
CATION. It was recommended that a weekly paper of 
sixteen pages, of the size of the Courant be published ; 
and to its establishment, under the joint business man- 
agement of Messrs Bicknell and Chatfield, its future 
was committed, with pledges of the good-will and sup- 
port of the associations, whose action had been marked 
with so much unity, harmony, and enthusiasm, As 
soon as the vote was declared, establishing THe Jour- 
NAL, the venerable George B. Emerron, then over eighty 
years of age, rose, and asked to be the first subscriber to 
the new paper, taking five copies, a subscription which 
he continued till his death. Another enthusiastic 
friend, one of the Boston grammar-school masters, 
pledged one hundred subscribers, and more than fulfilled 
his pledge in his zeal for.the success of the enterprise. 

And so we were encouraged to enter upon a service, 
upon whose first years, at least, the word experiment 
was written. At the outset, The Massachusetts Teacher, 
The Rhode Island Schoolmaster, The Connecticut School 
Journal, and the College Courant were the foundation- 
stones on which THe JOURNAL was built. Not many 
months later, The Maine Journal of Education was 
added to the supporting columns, and, since the com- 
mencement of our work, six other educational papers 
have merged their interests and subscription-lists with 
Tue JourNAL. No. 1, Vol. I., is before us. It looks 
well, and we are proud of the first-born paper. Colonel 
Higginson leads the contributors with an article on 
“ How to Study History.” President Buckham of the 
University of Vermont discusses “ The Codperation of 
Parents and Teachers.” W. W. Bailey wrote one of 
his charming “ Pen-pictures on the December Woods.” 
Prest. J. C. Greenough gave a practical article on 
'Thoroughness.” How to Teach Composition” was 
shown by Prof. J. E, Vose. Dr. Orcutt showed “The 
Relation of the Public School to the State.” Professor 
Greene wrote a most valuable article on “ Teaching in 
Answer to a Conscious Want.” The Rogers High 
School at Newport was described and illustrated by cuts. 
Then came the editorial pages, with our salutatory and 
other words relative to the new paper, with hosts of 
“Good Words” to cheer us. Mrs, Slade’s Department 
was full of good things, and a Scientific Department was 
ably edited by Professor Hoyt of Providence. Then 
came State Departments, etc., etc., etc.; and so the work 
has gone on for a decade; fifty times a year have the 
contributors written, the editors made up the paper, the 
compositors set, the printers and mailers done their work 
faithfully, and the whole is before us in a great library 
of educational matter of twenty volumes, a result in 
which, with all its shortcomings, we feel a reasonable 
pride and a personal satisfaction. 

THE WORKERS, 

The first New-Enetanp JourNAL or EpucaTion 
was printed and mailed at New Haven, Conn., from the 
office of the old College Courant, when the foreman and 
compositors removed to Boston, and type, furniture, 
| presses, etc., were set up at 16 Hawley street, where we 
Mr. Chatfield’s business 
experience, and great hopefulness and courage stood 
as a tower of strength in our first days, and his faith 
never failed him even in the hours of his weakness, and 


|had chosen our future home. 
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in his final surrender to the All-conqueror, in July, 
1876. Then we were called upon to assume the capac- 
ity of publisher as well as editor, both of which we have 
continued to hold, with able assistants, in the several de- 
partments of the work. 

Tt is not a little remarkable that we have in our com- 
posing-room, to day, three of the four persons who came 
from New Haven, the fourth having become the wife of 
the assistant-foreman (one of the four), transferring her 
services to another department of a compositor’s life, 
while others have been added to the force in our com- 
posing room, a8 our business has increased. Mr. W. 
H. Beebe, Mrs. Curtis, and Mr. Bidwell have remained 
at their posts of duty from the first issue of Tur Jour- 
wan, scarcely detained by sickness or other cause, and 
+) them we render our grateful recognition of their 
valuable services, upon which our success has so largely 
lepanded. Our printing office and our business oftices 
contain a family of friends, each interested in the others’ 
welfare, and between whom the most cordial relations 
have existed from first to last, and we trust may con- 
tinue for many years to come. 

On the death of Mr. Chatfield, in 1876, we sought for 
an efficient assistant in our business department, and 
found him in Mr. W. E. Sheldon, whose exocutive abil- 
ity, courtesy, and diligence have commended him to the 
erent circle of influential business patrons, who have 
been our warmest allies and staunch supporters, from 
the first iesue of THe JournAt. Mr. Sheldon has 
done THE JOURNAL and the cause of education noble 
and faithful service, and his assistance in the editorship 
of the Primary TrAcHeR and THE AMERICAN 
TEACHER, have given much of the success which those 
popular papers have secured. 

After THe JourNAL had been established three 
years, a demand arose for a paper devoted to primary 
work, and THe Primary TEACHER was established. 
This magazine was continued until it was merged in 
Tue AmeRICAN TEACHER, which was the union of 
Tue Pustic ScHoou, established in 1881, and Tue 
TeacuER, in 1878. In 1880, Epucation, our bi- 
monthly magazine was founded, and has reached a good 
circulation in England and on the Continent, as well as 
in America, It is, in fact, the only magazine of its 
kind in the world, and meets a want quite general 
among our more advanced teachers and thinkers, 


In 1875, The Bureau of Education was established 
under the control of our New-England Publishing Co. 
This was first conducted by Mr. F. B. Snow, whose 
long business relations with us were a source of strength 
to us and to the educational public. It was trans. 
ferred to the management of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, who 
entered into business relations with us in 1880. The 
Bureau has been a valuable medium for the mutual ad- 
vantage of teachers and school officers, and has hada 
growing patronage, and a most satisfactory history. 
Dr, Orcutt proves by his large experience and wonder- 
ful business capacity and fidelity to be the best man 
in the right place. 

Uf some things we naturally fee) proud in this brief 
record of a decade. We are proud of our constituency, 
which has increased from a few thousands, until now 
we number over 60,000 constant readers for our several 
publications. Weare proud of the business interests 
which we represent from week to week in our advertis- 
ing columns, The great publishing houses of the coun- 
try have been our constant supporters from our first 
issue, and the uninterrupted cordiality of our relations 
with more than 200 publishing firms of the United 
States is a witness to their complete satisfaction in ou 
business management, and the value of our papers as 
media for the announcements they make to the educa- 
tional public. 

We are also proud of the consciousness that we have 
coveted no other man’s successes in educational jour- 
halism, nor have we sought from jealous or other mo- 
tives any other’s overthrow. We have encouraged 


others, so far as we have felt it a duty, and have 
sought always the peace and brotherhood of the pro- 
fession, We have not written a word in malice, and 
our mistakes have not come from willful or prejudiced 
motives, Our one desire and ambition has been to 
Suild up a pure, free, independent journalism, to meet 
Wants and needs of the most intelligent educators 


m¢ 


the 


in the world. What we have accomplished, in its 
material form, is bound within the covers on our table. 
Its sequences Heaven alone can measure. 

Our contributors, we are proud to know, are among 
the honored of the land in educational circles. We 
need not name them. They are Legion, and their con- 
tributions cover all phases of educational thought from 
the kindergarten through the university. Their writ- 
ings for the last ten years, through our columns, would 
make 55,000 12mo pages, which bound into volumes 
of 200 pages each would constitute an educational 
library of 275 volumes, or 27 volumes a year, for the 
ten years of our service. 

Our increasing labors have compelled us to call to 
our aid the services of able editorial assistants. Dr. 
Mayo is too well known to be introduced even by 
name, and his ringing, and sometimes stinging, words 
are not mistaken in our columns. More recently we 
have called Dr. Mowry to the chair of managing edi- 
tor, and we have much to expect from his talents 
and experience. 

As we enter upon another decade in journalism it is 
with increased hopes, confidence, and courage. Our 
friends and patrons were never so numerous, our sub- 
scription-lists never so large, and never growing so rap- 
idly, and the field never seemed so encouraging as now. 
Hundreds of our readers have been with us from the 
first, and we hope to merit their confidence and sup- 
port for future years. We shall labor to build up the 
educational work, in all its departments, on a solid 
basis, and to encourage all workers to do their best ser- 
vices for the children. We work for the future, and 
may Heaven help us and our readers and friends to 
direct the youth of our land in “ Wisdom’s ways, which 
are ways of pleasantness and peace.” 


SHEATH THE SWORD. 


We sometimes visit a school-room where the teacher, 
especially a young woman expert, seems to have fallen 
into an unconscious habit of flourishing her own expert- 
ness before the children, as a skillful fencer on exhibi- 
tion might dazzle the eyes of his audience by the won- 
derful motions of his flashing sword. The children, 
meanwhile, are captivated, excited, and filled with a 
furious admiration of this wonderful schoolmistress. 
Her sharp and polished mind is always flashing, glanc- 
ing, sparkling before their eyes, on the least provocation, 
threatening to concentrate in a lightning-stroke to rive 
the soul of the unfortunate youngster who is not up to 
its scintillations. Toa looker-on the spectacle is not 
only attractive but instructive, for within the compass 
of an hour our magical maiden will run through all the 
devices and methods of the normal school, with brilliant 
and subtle variations of her own. 

But the trouble comes in at the cuildren’s end of the 
operation. For the vice of this sort of teaching is that 
the teacher is changed to an exhibitor. She misses the 
finest art of instruction,—the art of placing her entire 
wemanhood alongside the child, and, by the instinct of 
the true mistress of souls, awakening, expanding, exalt- 
ing the childlike spirit to the apprehension of herself 
and the knowledge and discipline she would impart. 
Here is the test of the normal girl graduate. Can she 
bridge the mysterious gulf, on one brink of which she 
is poised like an angel of light, while the children, on 
the other side, do everything but the one thing needful, 
—get into vital communication with their teacher ? 

Certainly, this divine art of drawing souls can never 
be imparted by instruction alone. But a great deal can 
be done by the teachers of our normal schools in keep- 
ing before their pupils this central accomplishment and 
by striving to develop the noblest womanhood in those 
who are to teach. All stimulant of pride, vanity, con- 
ceit of superiority ; even the selfish and heartless lust 
for knowledge, tells so fearfully on the children in the 
end. When Adam and Eve were banished from Para- 
dise an angel was placed with a flaming sword to keep 
them out. ‘To often, it may be, the bright sword of the 
teacher only keeps the children out of the paradise of 
good teaching. The Great Teacher proclaims the ever- 
lasting law of success for all who would guide the young 
in the searching words: “ Whosoever humbleth not 
himself and becometh as a little child,” entereth not the 


kingdom, Be as glorious as you will; but vail your 


splendor and temper your lights and shadows to the eye 


of the little ones. Let your mind, if may be, rival th. 
Damascus blade; but sheath the sword and draw it only 


to inspire, to impress, or to chastise. 


DRIFT. 


— The first annual report of the Columbia (S. C.) graded 
city schools is a very hopeful document. It was only a year 
ago, October, 1, 1883, that Prof. D. B. Johnson was called 
from New Berne, N.C., as superintendent at their organization. 
At present fifteen hundred children, equally divided between 
the races, are enrolled, being seventy per cent. of the school 
population and having sixty per cent. of regular attendance. 
Nineteen teachers are paid fifty-one dollars per month during 
the seven months of free tuition, and the schools have been 
continued two months longer by private subscription. There 
is also a high-school department with a small tuition fee. 
Whoever knows the work of Prof. Johnson may be assured 
that nothing is wanting but the genuine backing of the people 
to insure a thorough system of public instruction under his 
superintendence. Two years ago we ventured to predict a 
bright educational future for the beautiful capital of South 
Carolina. The progress since then has been more rapid than 
we dared to hope. We do not learn that the new public school 
has injured the girl’s academy, or the colored schools harmed 
the seminary already established. The university is growing, 
and whatever the learned theologians of the divinity school 
may think of scientific ‘‘evolution,’?’ no sensible man will 
object to the evolution of education now going on in Columbia 
and extending through the countr;. zcf. Johnson has been 
elected president of the State Teachers’ Association, which will 
issue a new monthly during the coming year. South Carolina 
honored herself, at the late election, by placing her school- 
master governor, Hon. Hugh S. Thompson, a second time in 
the official chair. 


— One of the most attractive of the educational exhibite at 
the New Orleans Exposition will be the work of the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Training School for white teachers (girls), under 
the management of Miss LucillaSmith. The work consists of 
a series of remarkable drawings of plants, insects, and other 
objects from nature, many of the specimens having been de- 
veloped under the eye of the pupils, There are aleo various 
ingenious devices for blackboard work, illustrative of element- 
ary nature-knowledge and lessons in language and numbers. 
Special attention is given in this school to training young 
teachers to skill in the whole range of illustration of element- 
ary instruction, by use of-the crayon and pencil. This admir- 
able training school is really, what every similar institution 
should be, the heart of the white division of the public-school 
system of Washington, furnishing a supply of young teachers, 
while experts are drawn in from all parts of the Union, It is 
a cause of congratulation that the public schools of the cap- 
ital city have been developed under the wise and careful super- 
vision of Supt. J. O. Wilson, while the training schoo! is the 
creation of its accomplished lady principal. The high school, 
with six hundred pupils, is one of the bast in the country. 
Our southern friends can look nowhere for a more complet« 
model of the public school than in both divisions of the Wash- 
ington system. Meanwhile, large numbers of excellent fam- 
ilies are held in the city by the opportunities for’schooling thus 
afforded, and as an investment for building up the higher in- 
terest of Washington, her admirable public-school system is 
all the time paying the highest rate of interest. 


— One of the chronic scandals of Congress is the persistent 
neglect to give proper housing to the great congressional library. 
Five hundred and twenty-five thousand volumes are crowded 
into a library room that has only shelf space for 300,000, 
Every spare room in the Capitol basement is becoming a recep- 
tacle, and the most costly volumes, invaluable piles of journals, 
rare collections of engravings, are stowed away in the most in- 
convenient and often exposed manner. Yet, with overflowing 
millions in the Treasury, every attempt to legislate for a suit- 
able building ends in a wrangle. The difficulty seems to be in 
rival rings of real estate speculators, who control the most de- 
sirable building-lots near tho Capitol. but certainly space 
might be found on the government grounds for a structure 
worthy of the country, which might accommodate the Bureau 
of Education and the congressional library, with suites of 
reading-rooms which would make the place the most attractive 
spot for cultivated visitors and residents in the Union. Why 
should not this subject be brought before the meeting of Su- 
perintendents and the National Convention of Delegates at 
New Orleans? The bill for National Aid was carried through 
the Senate by the school-men, and no subject is more worthy 
the attention of the leading educational people of the country 
than this. 


— Our associate editor, Rev. A. D. Mayo, now on his way 
southward, delivered a discourse in All Soul’s Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on ‘‘ Washington, the Nation’s University,’ 
which has ajtracted wide attention. On invitation of the con- 
gregation, the address will be repeated, Sunday evening, Jan. 
4, and putin pamphlet form for distribution. It is pronounced 
by eminent critics the most complete and appreciative estimate 
of Washington as an educational center that has yet been made, 


Ie Our Club List for 1885 will be sent free 
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The outline of this admirable story may be stated as follows: | ‘2/8 book of great value. practical in its aims and methods. It presents well-considered 
Eleanor Marshall, who had been reared in wealth, married a| — The Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass., has| chapters on such vital topics as ‘‘ The Choice of Books,”’ ‘‘ How 
man who seemed at first to be a model husband, but pnt = published a complete record of the service held in memory of | to Read,’’ ‘‘ The Value and Use of rpg el : re: er 
reverses in fortune, became all that was degraded. nowilng to Scholar,” ‘* What Books Shall Young Folks Read ?’’ “ Hints 
that he would drag her down if she continued to live with him, |*@ Jate Ezra Abbot, in June, 1884. It conan ° Mograge- on the Formation of School Libraries,” ‘Courses of Reading 
she freed rself, saving out of the wreck sufficient to go into ical note. addresses of Professor Everett, Rev. A. Woodbury, in Geography and Natural History,” ‘‘ Courses of Reading 
us 1 educate her children Rev A. P. Peabody, Prof. Joseph Henry Thayer, D D.; me-|in Gistory,” ‘Philosophy and Religion,” ‘ Political Economy 
The same enterprising firm publish Farnell’s Folly, by J. |morial tributes from academical and literary societies, and | and the Science of Government,” and ‘‘ The Practical Study 
T. Trowbridge. Price, $150 The name of a palatial resi-|from personal sources; and also a list of his publications. Thé|o¢ English Literature.’ The author’s views and recommen- 
dence Ward Farnell, who wrecked his fortune by|volume has for a frontispiece an excellent portrait of Mr.| dations, eminently sound and judicious, are enriched and 
gratifying this whim and other extravagancies. The account| Abbot. supplemented by citations from a wide range of able writers 
of how the F in ells bore their altered cr cae wea and the; _ van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York,| 4nd instructors. The book givessome excellent courses of 
ings the nways, make very re ble story. j ; > 
tact and | bave now ready The Eclectic School Geometry, a revision and schemes for Practical Study. 
honorable dealing with literary writers, built up a list of of Hvans’s School Geometry, by J. J. Burns, M.A., superin-| — Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, have published in very neat 
superior | ‘3; and as the firm go into new and more com-|tendent of schools Dayton, O. It presents original investiga- form a paper on practical methods, entitled Rapid Addition: 
modious quarters OF Milk street, Boston, for the new year, We | tions as the best way to excite a stimulus to students to ex-| by Jesse D. Sprague. The author is an experienced account- 
ter der them our heart hont cor vratulations, ‘‘ May they live|, reise their effort and power for continuous attention. It re- ant, and shows how figures may be used so as to economize 
ong and continue to prosper | quires a maximum of work for the pupil, with a minimum 
the teacher, and is admirably adapted to meet the wants of time and labor in the practical tests of business life. His 
T Lucreti Cari. De Rerum Naturi, Libri Sex. With an In-| teachers and pupils in high and normal schools. methods of grouping numbers for rapid addition are eminently 
and notes to Books I, 111, and V. By Francis| useful, and might profitably be taught in the schools. 
W. Kelsey. M.A.. Profeesor of Latin in Lake Forest Univer-|_~ ~— P. Patnam’s Sons, New York, have published The} An excellent book for the cultivation of the imagination has 
site. Boston: John Alivn. Price, 1.7%. |Deacon’s Week, by Rose Terry Cooke. We doubt if there |!ately of Co., 
only l, and fifth books are used for comment as /and suggestions than this tle book contains. Deacon Em-| wa take it, for supplementary reading. A survival of two hun- 
containing the gist of the poet’s doctrine, and also these books mons’s revelation of his ** Week of Prayer”’ will enable dred years has demonstrated an extraordinary vitality in this 
conta I num I ; une pass nit The introduc thousands to see themselvesin his faithful mirror. The illas- book, Thousands of youthful minds have found init an in- 
tlon to the volume is of great value. It shows the student/trations are not only good, but they are telling, as mesns of tellectual stimuins wholly beneficial. It teoms with suzgee 
y Vbristian professor to get DOOK, for the imagination. These virtues, even apart from the ex- 
in the light of both ancient and modern thought. In fact. the|. —~ FOTds, Howard & Hulbert, 27 Park Place, New York, ta low price of the volume, should carry it into every 
i De Reru \ ra reveals its deepest significence only when | ®8ve just published Comforting Thoughts, spoken by Henry eer 
rae studied | nne vith the thought of to-day. The volume| Ward Beecher in sermons, addresses, and prayers. Price, 75| G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ (New York) late publications include 
gott ip, abd pages, 57 of introduc-| rents and $1.00. - This little compilation of Comforting|® Very handsome edition of Bayard Taylor’s Views Afoot 
Thoughts from Mr. Beecher’s printed utterances has been | price, $3.00, It is a book that will bear reading often. The 
American studeut has r had a more valuable classical work |. “55 by S mem ber of his church,—Mies [rene Ovington,—in | Kuropean tour which this book of the great American traveler 
be hope thatit may aid many a sorrowing or despondent heart, | 
prepared for him, The extracts are aptly arranged under special heads. The vo! and author describes was begun in 1844, when extended trav- 
—— | ume is small, but of clear and open type, that weak hands and eling was by no means 60 COMMON 65 ROW. Mr. Taylor visited 
— Elements of Geometry, by Eli T. Tappan, L L D., Pro-| weary eyes may not find it burdensome. It is printed with almost every portion of Europe, and described scenes and 
fessor of P eal Sc! ’ IX yon College; formerly/ tasteful and suggestive ornaments, and prettily bound. people with > freshness and graphic style most charming rhe 
Professor of Mathematics. New York: D. Appleton & Co, — | ia Aa ie oe CRE present edition is a generous quarto of over 400 pages, illus- 
This text-! : of the first principles of the Science of Geom.| <- _ mil Ms = sath, & Co., Boston, have published Stories for trated by excellent wood cuts. It is known as the Kennett 
etry is divided into three parts: First, Elementary: second Young Children, by Elizabeth A. Turner. 90 pages; stiff Tt 
Plane Geometry, and tl atry Space, with notes an-| Paper covers ; introduction price, 12 cents. These stories are| 
pe Jed &l ex intend d to be used as ary house have published the Nutshell Ser vols., 
: and in ncise | age the whole doctrine of Elementary | with second and third atenet readers The aim has been to], —— _7 Helen Kendrick Jobneon; price, $300. The sev- 
i Geometry, properly graded from the simple to the complex It make stories euftic ently iptoreatiz g to hold the attention of . pai gece and their contents, respectively, are (1) Philos- 
aims to present truth eo as to discipline the mind to argue|class, and at the same time to use language simple enough tc ophy, or utterances which set forth or suggest principles ; 
logically. In the earlier chapters ali the steps of demor stration be easils read and cor :prehended b  childrer ‘fen a te ‘e 2} t (2) Bpigram and Epitaph, or famous sayings whose pointed. 
4 ave elven: the genera) trath. the partionias the Gl ~ 1x Lo ness has fastened them in the universal memory; (3) Wit and 
; ‘ ee eens wey © parti aE, the ¢ netruc ion, | years of ag pecial care has been taken with the grading, Humor; (4) Proverbs, which are traced to their national 
( | the r and stories preceding those more difficult. rather than to their individual origins; (5) Wisdom, or the 
been observed, and hints and helps given with discrimination| Fowler & Wells Co., New York, have prepared a new writings 
- eigenen Points upon which geometers differ are presented wee ae gical onart. It is a handsome lithograph of a symb I-| herein stored like sweets in the honey-comb,—all, that is, save 
sina date jical head, the relative location of each of the organs being|Shakespeare’s and the Bible, from which, says the compiler, 
LITER any we — ews by special designs, illustrating the function of each in| ‘‘ it was easier not to draw at all, than only to sip.’’ 
Li i ithe hur } j 2 taj kav civ. 
— Mr. FE. P. Roe’s new eerial atorv. **T ling y — Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have issued three books 
ry. Driven back to Eden,”’ | picture is ver ame of unusual interest. John Adams, by John T. Morse, J 
will begin in the February St Nicholas | picture is v ry ornam ntal. It is mounted with rings for hang- | ‘ ams, vonn Moree, 
time. The firet edition of the February number pandareeiagg b~ x Recs so 81 Ase ors on heavy plate paper, about 19 by/ usual value by an author whose experience in similar work 
General Grant’s ‘‘Shiloh,”’ will be 175.000, entitles him to rank among the first of biographical writers. 
he ~ Mary Barker Dodge has collected the choicest of her de-| ane P. Patnam ™ Sons, New ¥Y ork, have ready Songs and The career of John Adams is presented from his youth to old 
oer lightfal bits of poetry in a volame entitled The Gray Masque ly = for the Little Ones; compiled by Mary J. Morrison; | 8ge, in chapters of rare interest. The work is well done. The 
published by D Lothrop & Co. : . asque,| price $1.75, These numerous poems are full of instruction | "@7Talve is graceful, and the book is freighted with facts and 
and healthful smusement for the children in the home circle All desiring to know the story of one 
ke for children is the Red} 45.4 This book eontéeies tha realle choles | of the founders of this historic family will secure this book. 
Letter Stories. | anelated by Miss Luev Whee thal of all or really ¢ 101CE gems Price $1.25 
German. pu ished bv TD. T Tom tp I &8 au lors lesigned for young children, and its perusal Ralph Waldo E Olis W Hol a 
: ‘ ‘ BOSON, will cheer thousands, and prove a pleasure to every child who| i« merson, on oimes, in 
- rhe ft ll frontispiece in « rs which enriches the| bas the ownership of a copy of it. It has been gleaned with American Men of Letters eeries” is & volume that will at- 
Christmas Wide Awake js attracing mo he attenti lrare discrimination by the compilers, who evider t] ‘4 | tract marked and almost universal interest on account of sub- 
mach attention as hits ‘ers, Who evidently love ject and author,—both typical American authors. The narra- 
very fine example of reproduction by chromo-lithography of make the “little ones” happy. ‘tive is given in ei vie. wit i 
hromo-lithography of | | tive is given in simple style, with comments and illustrations 
ty whe exq 3 ond delicate shades of weter-color painting — D. Appleton & Co., New York, have now ready Volume |such as Holmes alone could supply. He adds his own vast 
% — Mr. Yan Phou Lee has prepared an Interesting series of | V- of the History of the United States of America, from| knowledge, observation, and intuition to bis subject’s acu- 
@ articles for the yonng folks who read Wide Awake, under|the Discovery of the Continent, by George Bancroft. It fone i result is an estimate of the fullest practical 
the caption, ‘When I was a Boy in China.” ter|is the author’s last revision. and covers the American Revolu-| lover < OF enarss it goes without saying that is book 
appears in the ¢ stmas number, and gives Mr. Lee’s r P ie. | tion in Five Eoochs amor 1776 yeti a : =) sh 2 gt u- | lover or reader of Emerson can do without, for it is as weil an | 
cences as a Chinese baby ‘ 4 | res er, of all the moods as all the philosophy of its sub- 
; — N. Murray, Pul 1 Agent of Johos Honk T without this great history of Mr. Bar ft. Tt 
Univer > 16 work is fur-|tion, in which the ancestry of Emerson is depicted, to show 
ev, Saitimore, Md., has ready No, 12 of second series of The indings with gilt top ithe intellectual and moral nurture that produced so strong | 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science.’ of andR 1 of Admiral Porter’s Allan Dare | and useful aman. A good portrait and acareful index add 
of Mining Districts; by Charles Howard Shinn, A B. M ) r. iey show the old sea-dog in anew and successful | Kentucky; A Pioneer Commonwealth, by N.S. Shaler, 
& Shepard, Bostor ready the Handbook of j in the American Commonwealth Seriea,”’ gives the general 
Mundere 4 — Messrs, Funk & Wagnalls 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York} reader condensed account of the development of that State. 
Writing Stade , mmon Blunders in|City, have published a timely book entitled Christmas in! It gives cle ariy the history of the motives that led its people to ' 
OR and , y Harlan H. Ballard, A.M, princi-| Narragansett, by Edward Everett Hale. author of The For | Shape the Commonwealth, recording such interesting incidents 
pal of Lenox Academy, Lenox, Mass.; price 50 cents. This|tunes of Rachel. Our Chria's ip Sa ep tape 3 rey r-} as serve to make the course of their action clear. The phys- t 
book is f f hints a: a be found ueeful | reception was giv etc Such a hearty | ical conditions, geology, explorations, settlements, separation 
' t 1 was given by press and public to Our Christmas in a |from Virginia, and the etate’s return to Federal Government, 


mM, as ¥ ra yt j q 4 or | nr > rs 
the public at large, : handbook for I ilace, one year ago, that this new work of Mr. Hale’s. pra- | from the beginning of the -en‘ury to the present time, are con- 
pared after a somewhat similar plan, is sure to be hailed with ' cisely presented. Price, $1.25. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 


‘‘ The day is cold and dark and dreary 
And the rain with falling is never weary,”’ 

. eminently true of Saturday last when I started to attend a 
meeting called by the superintendent. Standing on the 
or of a street, awaiting a street car,—that with the per- 
vrsity of inanimate matter all went in the opposite 
rection, —I had time for a few melancholy reflections 
were thoroughly enjoyable. Muilled figures in clammy 
.mer waterproofs glided by like cowled monks, and a 
of wind whirled the dead leaves about, one of which 
ched my cheek like a cold kiss, then fell at my feet with its 
mpanions. Nothing is so forbidding as a woman enveloped 
ndia-rabber. I don’t wonder that gentlemen permit them 
stand up in crowded cars. I would sooner be in a company 
of ghosts than by the side of a woman done up in gutta-percha 
It is @ safeguard against rain. Some women, however, are of 

4 non-porous character, not influenced by surrounding damps. 

The meeting was 8o unlike the stereotyped order to which 
cegchers are commonly called that I will term it a conversation. 
Here, at least, was ‘*snontaneity,’’ whether we have it in the 
school-room or no, The superentendent touched upon each 
sta iy in the course, pointing out misconceptions on the part 
of teachers, and giving directions and suggestions,—speaking 
in an ordinary conversational tone while seated in his chair, 
To give the assembly a picturesque effect, a few principals 
reclined against the windows, or lounged gracefully in arm- 
chairs. Mr. E. O. Vaile, editor of Intelligence, was as eagerly 
on the alert for items of practical interest as usual. Mr. How- 
land urged the necessity of teaching fractions by simple expla- 
nations. Take objects, crayons, papers, apples, etc. Pupi!s 
recognize a fraction when it is placed on the blackboard, but 
have no real comprehension as to what a fraction really ie 
Demonstrate by objects that 4 divided by 2 is the same as 4 
multiplied by 4g. That 4g of ?¢ is 44, and though known as 
multiplication, is really division. A piece of crayon being 
broken into equal parts before a claes, and the pupils asked 
whether one of the parts could be called a fraction, all answered 
in the negative. The same pupils performed examples from 
the book or blackboard readily. 

Special attention should be given in the fifth grade to pro. 
nouns, and the pupils should be thoroughly familiar with 
the declension, ete. Upon the subject cf analysis there was 
difference of opinion. Dr. Burroughs objected to the use of 
the terms simple subject and simple predicate, general subject 
and general predicate, which led to some discussion. He also 
stated that in some schools the prescribed copy-books were 
entirely dispensed with;—did not think it advisable to turn 
the majority of teachers loose and allow them to teach the 
subject of penmanship without any standard. O. T. Bright, 
f the Douglas, said that the best results in writing that he 
had seen in the city were obtained in the Franklin School, 
where no copy-books were used. Dr. Burroughs is un- 
doubtedly right in his assertion. Few teachers are capable of 
teaching wbat Spencer terms the ‘‘ art of arts.’’ Some guide 
other than the teacher’s hand-writing or instruction must be 
followed by the learner. The writing in every school should 
be taught by a teacher thoroughly versed in the science and 
art of penmanship. Dr. Burroughs is our balance-wheel. 

A large number of Chicago teachers have already left for New 
Orleans. The entire management is in charge of Dr. Bur- 
roughs, assistant superintendent of schools. 

An appeal for aid from the schools of Carthage will be 
responded to by the teachers and pupils of the Chicago schools. 
Having experienced the same calamity, it will need no urging. 

M. WELLERS. 


The allusion in the last paragraph above is to the destruc- 
tion of a large portion of Carthage, N. Y., by fire, recently. 
An appeal for aid being made to the school board of Chicago, 
and that board, being powerless to act directly, issued a cir- 
cular, Including the following: 


“It has been decided by the Board of Education to permit 
‘outributions to be received at all of the public schools of 
he city, on the 19th day of December, A.D. 1884, when an 
opportunity will be afforded to the teachers and patrons of the 


pane schools, to make such contributions as they may choose 
‘or the restoration of the public schools of Carthage.’’] 
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ILLINOIS LETTER. 


NorMAL, Dec 20, 1884. 

The twenty-fourth annual contest between the literary 
Societies of the State Normal School at Normal, held Dec. 18, 
ace in a victory for the Philadelphian over the Wrightonian 
Society 

The County Supt. of Vermilion County has begun holding 
educational meetings at night over the county for the purpose 
of interesting parents and school oflicers in the work of the 
pub ic schools, by means of lectures and discussions, 

Supt. Shanhan of Champaign Co, has been publishing, from 
ime to time, an account of things seen by him in visiting the 
‘chools of his county. He shows the disadvantages under 
which county schools work, and at the same time shows the 
‘Mportance of these schools as the principal part of our school 
‘yétem. In that county, which is a fair sample of all but a 
® State, by far the greater part of the children attend 
ungraded schools, and a still greater proportion of teachers 
each in these schools, with no supervision other than an 
“Seasional visit from the County Superintendent. It is not 
then, that educators are asking that the law be so 


few in th 


str 
alge, 


changed as to provide for more complete supervision by re- | specifications of which he sent to England about 1795. He 


quiring and remunerating more frequent visits on the part of 
the County Superintendent. Nor is it strange that nearly al! 


the topics discussed at the County Superintendent’s department | 


projected a railroad to connect New York and I : 
but lacked the means to put it in operation. He died in 1819. 


iphia 
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of the State Teachers’ Association this week bear upon the| 
work of the country schools, or that all end in interrogation- | LANGUAGE TEACHING. 
points. 
Northern Illino!s is somewhat excited over the question of a| REPORT TO N. E. ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPTS. 


Northern State Normal School. A meeting wis called at 
Dixon, Dec. 12, to discuss the question of influencing the 
legislature to build a State Normal School in Northern Lilinois. 
The discussion turned upon the influence of such a school 
upon the Dixon College. It is thought probable that efforts 


will be made to secure action in the matter at the coming meet- | (c) Unity. 


ing of the General Assembly. Meetings have been held at 
other places for the purpose of agitating the question. 
DAvID W. REID. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


—The R. I. Institute of Instruction holds its annual meeting 
in Music Hall, Providence, Jan, 29, 30, and 31,1885. Among 
those who are to take part in the exercises are Miss Alice E. 
Freeman, President Wellesley College; Prof. Andrews, Brown 
University; Gen. Morgan, R. I, State Normal School; Miss E. 
M. Reed, Principai Welsh School, New Haven; Supt. Tarbell, 
Providence; Supt. Dutton, New Haven; Prof. Tomlinson, New 
Jersey ; Principal Lawin, and others. The program will be 
issued about the middle of January. 


— The New Orleans Exposition. — Reports come to us 
day by day of exhibits forwarded to New Orleans from all parts 
of the country. One feature of special interest is that the ex- 
hibitors are by no means confined to large towns. The smaller 
towns have in many cases made very creditable exhibits. A 
recent number of The Merrimack Journal, published at Frank- 
lin Falls, N. H., describes the exhibit sent from that place 
under the inspiring genius of Principal Robinson of that 
town : 

‘*The map-drawing and penmanship, in our judgment, 
shows the most uniform excelle:ce of any portion of the work, 
There are papers from the different schools on physiology, 
history, settlement of Virginia, geography ; and a portion of 


European history, causes of the Revolution, geography; surface | 


of Europe and Alaska. Mr. Robinson’s ambition for the credit 
and good of the schools, we hope our citizens fully realize and ap- 
preciate. We venture this enterprise has cost him more extra 
labor and thought than any man in Franklin would be apt to 


volunteer without money or price. To Chairman Sanborn, of | 


the Board of Education, great credit and praise is due for 
the thorough manner in which he designed the exhibit should 
be made,”’ 


— Speed of Railway Trains.—At a meeting of the Franklin 
Institute, held in Philadelphia, Dec. 17th, ult., Mr. W. Barnet Le 
Van presented a series of diagrams exhibiting the time tables 
of the fastest railway trains of Europe and America, and made 
the same the subject of some interesting comments on ** Mod- 
ern Railway facilities.”’ ‘‘ Eighty years ago,’’ said Mr. Le Van, 
‘Oliver Evans, in the streets of this city, made the first appli- 
cation of steam to a carriage in America. He prophesied that 
the time would come when a passenger ‘ will set out from 
Washington in the morning, breakfast in Baltimore, dine in 
Philadelphia, and sup in New York thesame day.’ Mr, Evans 
gave a description of what he supposed would be the future 
railroad, but the event has surpassed his greatest expectations.” 
Answering the question, often discussed, as to which railroads 
run the fastest trains, the speaker, referring to his diagrams, 
made substantially the following statements: ‘‘ On the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincoln railway, there are 16 trains daily 
between Manchester and Warrington, which go over the 16 
miles intervening in 18 minutes, or at the rate of 53 3-10 miles 
per hour. On the Great Western, the celebrated ‘ Flying 
Dutchman’ is run, which makes the 77 miles between Padding 
ton and Swinton in 1 hour and 27 minutes, or at the rate of 
53 2-10 miles per hour. This train has been running on the 
same time schedule as at the present for the past twenty years, 
The express between Grantham and Wakefield, on the Great 
Northern Road, travels the 70 miles in 78 minutes, an average 
of 53 8-10 miles an hour. The Scotch roads do not make as 
fast time as the English, the grades being much heavier. The 
speed of German roads is also not up to that of the English. 

In this country the fastest short distance ran is made on the 
Baltimore & Ohio, between Baltimore and Washington. The 
distance is 40 miles, and is made in 45 minutes, the speed av- 


eraging 53 3-10 miles per hour, This is equal to the best short 
run abroad. On the Bound Brook route the 27 miles between 
Trenton Junction and Bound Brook is made in 31 minutes, or 
at the rate of 50 miles per hour. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
runs a train between Germantown Junction and Jersey City 
at the rate of 49 4-10 miles per hour, though having no less 
than 90 curves in that distance. But in long distance runs, the 
Pennsylvania stands first in the world. The Chicago Limited 
travels 912 miles in 26% hours, inclading 66 minutes in stops, 
an average of 36 2-10 miles per hour. Mr. Le Van gave a de- 
scription, in detail, of this train, and of the luxurious accom- 
modations it affords. 

By this it appears that American railways are quite equal to 
those of Europe in the speed of their trains. Oliver Evans, to 
whom reference is made by Mr. Le Van, was an American | 
inventor and machinist, who was born at Newport, Delaware, 
in 1755. Heissaid to haveinvented the first steam engine 
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BY SUPT. I. F. HALL, DEDHAM, MASS 


(Continued from JOURNAL of Nov. 20, 27, and Dee, 4, 11, 18, and 25.) 


An attractive style is simple and direct ; one other element 
j enters into it;— 

A composition, recitation, letter, or story 
‘‘swells into beauty when it rounds into unity.’’ In all 
expression, when the leading thoughts are disposed and ar- 
ranged into the unity of a plan, instead of being allowed to 
‘lie here and there like scattered bowlders on a field of drift;’’ 
when the multitude of details are carefully noted, accurately 
described, and then moulded into a homogeneous whole, —a 
simple, pure unit, it satisfies, pleases the taste and the sense 
for the beantiful. 

But it may be said that such a unifying process as this has 
|to do with thoughts and their arrangement more than with 
| words ; that beauty comes from decoration; that culling 
| words, inventing metaphors, and ‘‘drawing metaphors into 
similes,’’ make language beautiful. But he who seeks beauty 
in this way loses it. ‘‘ True beauty is not an ornament washed 
|on from without, but an efflux from within.’’ Let pupils have 
respect to simplicity, directness, and unity, and they will find 
beauty following in the train of these solid and substantial 
characteristics, ‘‘as the shadow follows the substance.’”’ This 
accounts for surprises which often meet us in school-work, 
when pupils give expression to the thoughts or facts they have 
learned in form original and more charming than the books 
have taught. These experiences show how the true elements 
of beauty lie deeper than tne form or choice of words, though 
these may be involved. 

Not long ago, in examining a set of geography papers 
written by grammar-school pupils, I found one scholar com- 
pleting his description of the Andes Mountain System with 
this terse and simple sentence: ‘‘These mountains hug the 
western shore of South America so closely thst no extended 
plains are found between the mountains and the ocean, as on 
the eastern side.’’ What expression of this fact cou!d be more 
|charming and direct? And yet there was no struggle after a 
pleasing form of words,—no thought of words at all; they came 
| naturally as flowers bloom, and therein lay their charm. 

I once found in a set of history papers a graphic, simple, 
truthful, yet original account of the Lexington and Concord 
combat. So symmetrical was it, so remarkable on account of 
the element of unity which seemed to pervade and master it, 
that 1 was astonished, till I found it to be no chance product, 
but the natural yet almost unconscious fruitage of a careful, 
| loving study of Hawthorne’s complete and picturesque story of 
the Boston Massacre. 

Like this is the description of a journey in the country 
written by one who had studied carefully and with intense 
appreciation John Burrough’s Hunt for a Nightingale. You 
|remember how symmetrical that essay is ; how much of chaste 
(and pure simplicity there is in the language and style. The 
}mind is not distracted by a multitude of particulars, but 
}charmed by the unity which blends them into one. I might go 
|on to speak of stories quite artistically and eff ctively told by 
| pupils who had studied Hawthorne’s Story of King Midas, or 
The Three Golden Apples. 

But what need is there of my attempting to strengthen the 
conviction which abides already in your minds that a tasteful, 
jcharming style is most certainly secured by the daily, loving, 
and persistent study of model specimens of style. Choice and 
high culture is the fruit of communion with what is choice and 
high. Familiarity with standard authors raises the mind above 
the common level of thought and language, Like breeds like 
No better way of creating a charming and attractive style of 
|} expression can be devised than to carry pupils through a course 
|in the reading of English classics. Not a desultory and spas- 
modic reading, — here a selection, and there & passage, as 
the impulse of the teacher may suggest,—but a reading 
based upon a definite and carefully considered plan: 
|the end to be,—to create in the pupil an ability to discover 
}and appreciate beauties of style and felicities of expression, 
and thereby by imitation to improve his own skill in compo- 
|sition. ‘The purpose of the teacher should be to lead the stu- 
|dent into a vital knowledge of the living thoughts of the 
jauthor, to set his pulses athrob with the emotions which 
|thrilled the heart of the writer, to make him capable of being 
lifted up by the great truths of superior minds, and to create 
in him a faculty for the appreciation of world-famous com po- 
sitions as works of art, and acritical ability to feel the differ- 
jence between what is chaste and elegant and what is course 
j}and uncouth, between broadcloth and fustion. 

This kind of training not only cultivates the taste, but ocea- 
sions skill and develops power, which is more than skill. The 
possession of power gives character to expression. The power 
to see precisely, to think closely, to choose words easily, and 
|} arrange them in a proper manner comes by exercise in expres- 
sion and by the study of the master-products of expression. 
‘* You must read and study these, to drink in their spirit, to 
fill your souls with their thoughts, to gain that which you 
would have gained by reverently Jistening to the discourses of 
great men, Ali skill is nothing, sleight-of-hand, if you do not 
acquire the wisdom and energy of great writers and speakers, 
think and feel like them.’’ And how much influence such a 
course of education has in establishing proper habits of ex- 
pression, which is the ultimate end of language work. To 
teach ideas and thoughts, and to train our pupils to express 
them easily, correctly, and tastefully, is one thing, but to 
establish the habit of doing it, quite another, The latter in- 
volves the formation of a tendency to think and speak in cer- 
tain ways, the fixing of these operations in one direction rather 
than another, which takes an almost infinite amount of time 
and thought and labor. There must be great frequency of 
repetition as well as an earnest striving after results before the 
end is reached. 

And have we time in our public schools to teach and train 
to this extent? Not unless we recognize in theory and con- 
form in practice to this fact. Satisfactory results cannot be 
secured by the formal teaching of language as a separate branch 
of study ; it is only when the teacher regards every recitation, 
every reading lesson and its interpretation, each step of instruc- 


constructed on the high pressure system, the drawings and 


tion in arithmetic, geography, and history as a language lesson, 
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to be kindly criticised and treated as such,—through it all 
encouraging pupila to think independently, and to speak and 
write what they think with freedom and fiuen y,—that the 
mate purpose of language teacht) ry be accomplished with 
certainty. 

t now remains for me to outline in some systematic way 


+} 


the methods which may be employed to carry out the purposes 
of which I have spoken. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


School officers, teachers, parente, and all other readers of these columns, 
are invited to send all items of news that will be of local or genera! inter 
eat. Sehool catalognes, programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper 

articles, etc., are valued as sources of information and opinion. Keep 
that 


THE JOURNAL posted with all fresh and interesting matter that 


your knowledge 


coles vo 


CoLorapo —In many novel, as wel! as practical, features 
Colorado surpasses other states. It remained f 
nial state to furnish an example « f a schoo 
bodily. Near Ft. Collins recently tt 
ing not a vestige left of thet 


7 


or 16 to this new aan of robbera 


Pueblo Coll urishes. To 
land for a site, and three gifts 0 each for the erectior of a new 
building ——The Colorado Coal Co. is the largest corporation t: 
our state. Its interests are center 1 8o. Pueblo, where its ateel works 


are located. The vice president aud general manager ts A. H. Danforth. 
who ia also Prest of the School Board. He was educated in the Philade! 


phia public schools, and is an example of the liberty and progresstveneas | 


of those educated in good public schools. His every official act is based 
upon a supreme concern for good schools. Recen‘ly he has donated the 
high achool the sum of $200 to augment the library and apparatus fund 
Besides this he donates the finest mineral cabinet to be found in the west. 
The public schools are bearing rich fruits, not the least notable being 
the fidelity and liberality of thes 
this broad, grand Alma Mater ——Prin. 8. D. Carroll of Salida is now 


‘*at home” in a new school house which recently was dedicated in an ap 
propriate manner. Prin. C, is a rising educator. 


State Editor, ORION C. ScoTT, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
IowA.—The Agricultural Coll. faculty is entirely reorgan- 


ized. Ex-Prest. Welch and Prest. Knaop accept professor 
ships. Prof. Byron D Halstead, of the American Aoricultur- 
ist, accepta the chair of botany, and Dr. L. W. Andrews of Boston, the 
chair of chemistry. Gen. Geddes was elected treasurer of the college; 
Prof. Badd was elected vice-prest. of the faculty. A new president and 
a professor in mechanical engineering will be elected at an early meeting 
of the board. This is a fortunate and quite satisfactory compromise, and 
Iowa Agricultural Coll. is again on its way toward a high rank among 
agricultural collegss - Thirty two of the W. Des Moines teachers are 
arranging to go to New Orleans in March.——The writer and ten other 


Oskaloosa teachers started for New Orleans Dec. 20,to be absent two 


weeks The Clinton Co Teachers’ Assoc. met Saturday, Dec. 13, at 
Lyons. This assoc. is doing good work for the county teachers.——The 
Clinton Public Schoo! Library is to have an addition of 200 new booka by 


Jan. 1, 1885. Supt. Sabin and his excellent wife, the librarian, are a Aost 
in getting up aschool library. Theirs is by far the finest school library 
in the state Mr Cha: Aldrich of Webster Co. recently presented to 
the state library his fine lection of autographs on the (accepted) condi 
tion that the trustee its exhibition and permanent prez 
ervation, The collecti names of several hundred distin 
guished persons on both cont began the collection 37 years 
ago, when learning the printer's trade, A collection of duplicates was also 
resented to the 8, N. I. library ——Mr. J. H. Quick is in charge of the 
Vesley (Kossuth Co.) school. —— The Mitchell County teachers are not 
to be easily surpassed. Nearly everyone takea one or more educational 


ire cases for 


apers Prin. L. F Troutman of the Spirit Lake schools is proving 
imself the man for the place.——The Algona public schools show prog 
ress nuder the management of Pr F. M, Shippey.—— Parker s ‘' Talks 


on Teaching’ and Swett’s ‘‘ Methods of 
among teachers. They appear on prem 
tional exhibit at county fair 

instructive and enjoyable. During Novembert 
Monroe. Prairie City, Colfax, and Lynnville 

Preat. of the Boon Co. Teachers’ Aasoc., one of the excellent organizations 
of the state.——A new two-story, eight room school-bullding,in the 
Queen Anne style of architecture, is an addition to the accommodationa of 
Keokuk pupiis.——Thirty-six Co. Supta, are serving the first term,—two 


a ista for the best educa- 
teachers’ meetings must be 
vy were held at Kellogg. 
Prof. J. T. Curran 1s 


Teaching’’ are at a premium 


Jasper { 


years ; eighteen have served five or more years ——-Twenty-three lowa 
supts. and prins, receive a salary ranging from $1,500 to $2,900, and ninety 
five receive $1,000 to $1,5 —Prof. James McNanghton,in his annual 


report, recommends night schools for Council Bluffs. His recommend- 
ations to the board and city are worth reading by other boards and citi 
zens.——Supt. W. M. Frieaner, and party, of Cedar Rapids go to New 
Orleans in January and February. Supt. C. P. Rogers and party and 
the Oskaloosa party united in Chicago for New Orleans via the Illinois 
Central, Dec, 21,two days ahead of the great excursion party of the 
northwest. 

Major A, W. Clancy, of Des Moines, in his travels over the state is 
always dropping some good seed thoughts and methods, His many years 
of experience in the schools of Indiana and Lowa, conpled with his zeal 
for the cause of education, render him a valuable adviser.——Prof. E, R 
Eldredge and the Eastern Iowa Normal School continue to draw a noble 
band of teachers The Iowa commission to the World’s Exposition left 
Iowa City Monday. Dec.10, in a special train for New Orleans, the State 
exhibit having precededthem A feature of the event waa the celebra 
tion by the lowa City Republican, Comr, Fatrall’s paper, of its 4!th birth- 
day, which was done by its editor and assistants leaving in a special car 
handsomely fitted up as a newspaper office, which ran through to New 
Orleans. A World's Fair edition of the Republican, to be called The 
Daily Iowan, waa issued daily along the line, and will be continued as a 
dally on the exhibition ground during the fair. The first issue was upon 
the starting of the train from Iowa City. Monday evening. At St. Louis 
the Board of Trade received the commission during the day. The oflice 
of the Jowan on wheels attracts much attention, as it is handsomely fitted 
up and equipped with type and preases. 


InpIaANA.—Of the meeting of supe rintendents to be held at 
New Orleans, Feb. 24, 25, 26, Supt. John W. Holcombe of 
Indiana writes, ‘‘It is proposed that all our county superin- 
tendents attend the meeting.’’ 

There is some prospect that our School Fand will receive in 
the neighborhood of $100,000 through the mistake of the 
General Government in disposing of that value of swamp 
lands which, by the act of 1850, had been ceded the State for 
school purposes. Since the treasury at Washington is said to 
be in a plethoric condition, we are sorry that the amount is not 
much larger; the money could certainly be spent to muct 
better advantage in education than in the ordinary run o 
appropriations. 

W. J. Bell of Valparaiso has bought his partner’s (W, C. 
Ransburg) interest in The American, av educational monthly, 
and will remove it to lowa. The latter gentleman has entered 
the lecture field, and will talk on natura! science. It is a 
matter of congratulation that the biographies of our state 
superintendents, which have been running as a serial in the 
Indiana School Journal, are completed. 

Supt. Banta of Valparaiso is a busy man. 
school work he manages two !arze farms. 

KANSAS.—The Teachers’ Assoc, of N E Kansas met Thanks- 
giving time at Minneapolis. Among the noted teachers who 
gave exercises were Chancellor Lippincott of the State Univ., 
Preat. Taylor of the State Normal, and Supt. Fitzpatrick of Leaven 
worth. The Southeast Kansas teacher et ort Seot 


i 


In addition to his 


gn at t were 
present from state iustitations Prof. McDonald of the! versity, and 
Prof. Wilkinson of the Norma!. Supt. Sher Wvya tte and 
leading teachers of this part of the atate to rominent parts on the pro 
gram. The village of Greeley, in Anderaon (o.. ins shing new 
brick school-he lwith Mr. Brown aa tl I I 
open achool this: ilt of 
August, the Bos of Educati awarded rtificates Mesa Fr 
and Ballock alled y Py few ae 
—Misa L La a 
poison, i 


chosen the work of a teacher, —— Kansas is providing abuodant second- 


ns and danghters of these schools toward | 


ary achools outside of the public school system 
Normal Coll. bas built a new front; the Salina Univ. has opened in a new 
building; the Kansas Coll. of Burlington is preparing to build, and pri 
vate schoola are springing up on every hand. The Methodists have fin- 
ished Centenary Hall at Baker Univ ; the Presbyterians are ilding a 
college at Emporia; the Congregationalists have located an academy at 
Eureka, and the Christian haa a $100,000 college not yet located.——Kan- 
sas county schools will be urged to grade on the basis of Supt. Speer’s 
course of st —Prof. Canfield of the State Univ is about to publish a 
book for Kansas schools on the state government 4t the holiday meet 
ing of the State Assoc, lectares were given by Dr. Laws of Missouri 
| State Univ.,and Dr. Harris of Nashville, Tenn. Among the Kansas 
| teachers on the program are Prest. Taylor of Emporia, Prof. Cantield of 
Lawrence, Prof. Sadler of Emporia, Misa Spencer of Emporta, Prof 
Williams of Lawrence, Dr. McVicar of Topeke. Supt Lawhead, Hon 
| Isaac Sharp, Messrs. Corbett, Draper, Tomlin, Weir, Whitecotton, Mc 


Donald, M E. Olin, Sawhill, Williamson, Misses McNally and Daniel 
—The schools at Wellington have opened under favorable auspices 
*rof Iter Jay is sup this being his second year at Wellington 
Asa able corps of teachers, he is making success of the schools 


— Anthony has secured the services of Prof. F. U. Raney, a graduate of 
the Fort Scott Normal School, as supt.and prin. Heisa young man of 
ake the Anthony schools take a high rank among the 
ools of southern Kansas,—The Harper public schools opened Oct 
i3 Although Harper has just completed a new school building, it is 
nt too «wall, fally one-half of the pupils having to be accommodated 
fhe enrollment is over four hundred, and there are eight 
lopartments, the eighth grade and high school department being io one 
room. A new school buliding is one of the necessities of the near future, 
fhe eupt., E. D. Coudrick, ia a graduate of the Normal dept. of the Kan 
sas State Univ Good reports come from the Winfield schools. It is 
the supt.’s (Prof, Gidley) second, or perhaps third, year there —— Yates 
{ 


energy, and willt 


sewhere. Th 


evter has a new stone school-house,— too small, though Neosho 
alla secured the services of Prof. J. N. Stout, a graduate of the State 


Norma! School at Ewporla, for the second year. 


State Editor, O. WairmMan, Red Wing, Minn. 
| MInNeEsoTA.—A large number of the teachers of the State 
‘have taken advantage of the low rates of travel to visit the Ex- 
position at New Orleans. 

Prof. A. M. Sawin, the discoverer of the solution of the 
cubic equation without the third term, is now a teacher in the 
| Mankato Normal School. The Normal School is crowded, the 
enrollment in al] departments reaching 520. 
The forthcoming report of State Supt. Kiehle will contain 
| the following figures: 


1882 1883 1884 
Counties having superintendents of schools........ 74 7 75 
Certificates granted: 
First ... sees 208 191 228 
Seconda grade 2,858 8,508 3,487 
Third grade . - 2,118 2,149 2,408 
Counties holding State Institutes 40 30 46 
Teachers enro/led.... es eee 2,105 3,231 
High schools under supervision of State Board.... 39 53 7 
Number receiving 38 49 
Pupils Enrolled .... 2,252 ~,61 
1884 
Teachers employed in graded schools ... 1,027 
Number of volumes in libraries .... 18,508 
Value of libraries ... TTT $18,709 
Now school-houses ... 22 


Valine of all achool houses and $3,472,568 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, New Lisbon, O. 

Onto, — The Buchtel Record, at Akron, has recently been 
purchased by the faculty of Buchtel College, and hereafter will 
be edited by the students of the college, with E, J, Felt, the 
former editor and publisher, as managing editor. 

The Age contains a full account of the fourteenth annual 
session of the Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association, held at 
Coshocton, Nov. 20 and 380, being published entire. The 
program, ae given in a previous number of THE JOURNAL, was 
faithfully carried out. Friday evening a banquet was held 
which was largely attended by the teachers and friends of 
education. 

J. W. Hancher, late teacher from this State, is now located 
}in the M. E. parsonage at Nashua, Iowa. 

The last builetin issued by the Cleveland Board of Education 
gives some interesting facts concerning the public schools. 

More than half a million dollars is paid out annually for the 
support of the schools; three million dollars’ worth of property 
belong to the schools of that city. Supt. Hinsdale gives the 
comparative growth of the school for the last fourteen years. 
The increase of high-school attendance is 350 per cent., and 
| the number of high-school teachers increased 200 per cent. The 
increase of attendance in all grades for the same period is 150 
per ct.; the increase in population for same period, 146 per ct. 


State Editor, T. C. KARNS, Union City, Tenn. 
TENNESSEK.—The Knoxville and Nashville public schools 
| are preparing an exhibit for the New Orleans Exposition.—— 
The ninth annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Institute was 
held at Nashville, Dee, 29-33. —— The citizens of South Pitts- 
burg will build a new and commodious school-building for the 
use of the public, early in 1885 Among the teachers of the 
Knoxville city schools, this year, are J. C. Tucker, late of 
Kukomo, Ind., and H. A, Pin, late of Meadville, Pa.——The 
Jonesborough graded school, under the principalship of Prof. 
Charies Mason, is in a flourishing condition.——Prof. T. C. 
Karnes, late of Union City, is now connected with Carson 
College. ——The lectures delivered by Dr. Mayo, in Kuoxville, 
last May, were effective of much good toward the cause of edu- 
cation. ——The I. O. O. F. Coll., at Hambolt, has a very large 
attendance this year. ——Miss Frances King has been elected 
principal of the Knoxville Girls’ High School, vice Mrs. M, A. 
Bowen, resigned. 


Vireinta—Hon.W. H. Ruffner writes that the Virginia Nor- 
mal Scuool, at Farmviile, of which he is principal, has com- 
menced with 87 students and an excellent faculty. This is 

nsidered a very successful beginning. ——Lincoln Acad., 
located in the pleasant and healthful village of Lincoln, Lou- 
doun Co, is intended to fill a place intermediate between the 
common schools and the higher institutions of learning,—a 
place contemplated, and in some degree provided for, in the 
state law. Prof. J. S. Wilson is the principal. 


PERSONALS. 


— Rey. Kerr C, Anderson, D. D., of Troy, N. Y., has been 
chosen president of Middiesex College, Vt. 


~ Rev. I. S. Hopkins, D. D., bas been made president of 
Emory College, Ga, 

— Mr. Frank H, Hanson has been elected principal of the 
f duty immediately. He is the sou of Dr. J. H. Hanson, and 
& graduate of Colby University (Me.) in 


— Prof. J. W. P. Jenks, formerly principal of Pierce Acad- 
emy, Middleboro, and now professor of Agriculture in Brown 
University, starts, Jan. 1, ou a year’s travel, visiting the South 

ud Wesi, Moxico, Sandwich Islands, Alaska, and parts adja 
{cent A hosi of friends wish him bon voyage. 


class of 783. 


rhe Fort Scott Kaneas | 


grammar schools ia Atiantic City, N. J., and leaves for his post, 
is 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 

— The Normal School at Farmington commenced its winter 
term with an attendance of 76 scholars. The entering class 
numbered 14. with several additions expected. If all come 
thatare expected, the pupils will number about 95 Seventy-five puplls 
are attending Presque Isle Acad. The Arorstook Republican says it Is 
yroposed to connect with it a normal department.——The fall term of the 
Joulton Acad., jast closed, has been a very successfalone. The attend. 
ance has averaged very large, and the quality of the school never better. 
The teachers for the term were: W. 8. Knowlton, Prin.; Charles 8. Kates, 
Ase’t Prin.; Miss Emma L, Tenney, Ass’t; Mise Ellouise E. Bagley, pri- 
mary teacher; Miss Addie Barnes, Aes'tin Math. The Maine Indus 
trial School is said to be in a satisfactory and prosperous condition, with 
47 scholars, 17 more than the intended capacity of the present school 
| building School district No. 3. in Willimantic, has builtan $8 10 achool- 
| house this season, which was appropriately dedicated last Sunday.——The 
| Edward Little High Schoo! building, Auburr, was burned recently. It 
was built seven years ago at an expense of $18,000. The building was en- 
tirely gutted, aod only the walls were left standing. It will be rebuilt at 
once, The insurance is $6,000. Aubarn Hall will be used temporarily 
for a school room.——The hall of Fryeburg Acad, has been greatly im- 
proved within the past year, and can now challenge comparison with the 
hall of any institation of learning in the state. The Catalogue of 
Bowdoin College, just received, shows 212 students; classified,—seniors, 
29; juniors, 20; sophomores, 31; freshmen, 32; medical students, 113; 
| special, 1 A mechanical department for the instruction of the boys 
| committed to the State Reform School has recently been established. 
| The officers of the school report favorably upon the plan, and predict it 
will soon prove a source of revenue. Its vaiue to the boys is, however, 
its greatest recommendation 

Hon. J. Warren Merrill has offered five prizes of $200 each to the class 
entering Colby Univ., in 1885, for various degrees of excellence. Missa 
Helen W. Faller, assistant in the Cony High School, has arrived home 
from her European trip —— Miss Hattie G. Ricker, daughter of Prof. G. H. 
Ricker recently pececeeer of Fryeburg Acad., has been elected assiat- 
ant teacher in the Melrose (Mass.) High School._— Mr. Manning Hodg- 
don, A.B., of Dartmouth Coll., a native of Greenland, is to be principal 
of the Limerick Acad this winter ——Prof. Stanton recently received a 
very choice collection of archeological specimens as a gift to Bates Coll, 
from Mr. James E. Knowlton of Damariscotta. The collection consiste 
of arrow and spear heads, bone points, etc., taken from the shell heaps. 
—Prof. Woodbury of Castine Normal School, passed through the city 
Saturday, Dec. 13, 0n the way to Aiken, 8.C., where he will pass the 
winter for the benefit of his health 

The school-house in district Number 9, Chelsea, known aa the Hayes 
achool-house, was burned Dec, 20 It was supposed to have been the 
work of an incendiary, as there had been no fire in the stove since the 
day before.——The school-house in district No. 11, 8'. Albans village dis- 
trict, was burned Saturday morning Dec. 20. The fire wus discovered in 
the lower room. The wind being northeast saved the buildings of E. C. 
Baker and Mrs, Jordan, The cause of the fire is unknown, aa there had 
been no fire in the building by any authority since the 17th inst. Loss to 
the district is $1,500 The new school-house at Round Pond, Bristol, ts 
about completed, says the Lincoln News, and will be used for the achools 
soon to be commenced. Its dimensions are 44x39, and it is two stories 
high. The school-house is one of the best in Lincoln Co.— A dozen of 
the alumniof Colby met at the Preble House in Portland, Saturday even 
ing, Dec. 20,and formed an aseociation ~The trustees of the Maine 
State Coll. will ask the coming Legislature for a moderate appropriation 
to erect a new natural history building. 


VERMONT. 

— The State Teachers’ Assoc. will meet at Montpelier, Jan. 
1, 2, and 3, 1885. A full program is arranged, consisting of 
live discussions by prominent teachers during the forenoon of 
each day, and practical illustration of methods in teaching 
during’the afternoon, each exercise to be followed bv explana- 
tions and discussions. There will be an exhibit of educational 
work by a large number of the schools of the state, grouped 
into the following departments : Dept. 1, ‘* Examinations,”’ 
ete , by Prin. E. Conant, Supt., Randolph.; Dept. 2, ‘* Graphic 
Work,’’ by Miss Mary E. Wells, Supt., Burlington; Dept. 3, 
‘* Art Work,’’ by Miss E. L. Harrison, Supt., Montpelier. The 
success of this exhibit depends largely upon the number ex- 
hibiting. Let every school be represented by something. 
Write to the supts. for particulars. Articles for exhibition 
will be cared for by the committee, and returned free of ez- 
pense. The usual courtesies of railroads and hotels will be 
accorded. Details and program in the papers 

— Prof. Edward Conant, principal of the Randolph Normal 
School, reports corcerning his schoo) that, manual dexterity, 
combined with mental training, is sought in a larger study of 
elementary geometry, with the use of instruments; in draw- 
ing to which the geometry is introductory, and in penmanship. 
The study of methods is rendered more effective by an arrange- 
ment with the proper authorities, so that children come 
regularly from the village school to the recitation rooms for 
instruction before and by the members of the graduating 
class. The lessons to be given are assigned beforehand, and 
after the children have retired, the work done is discussed by 
the teacher with the class, 

— The General Assembly of Vermont took several forward 
steps in school legislation at its last session. The following 
may be named: Towns using the district system are required to 
divide among the districts so much school money as would be 
raised by a tax of twelve cents on each one hundred dollars of 
the valuation of the town, instead of the product of a tax of 
nine cents on the one hundred dollars; a schcol district todraw 
a share of the schoo! money of the town must have had twenty- 
four weeks of school within the year, instead of twenty weeks; 
licenses granted to teachers by the proper town superintendent 
in towns using the town system and for graded school districts 
in other towns, are hereafter to be good so long as the holders 
of them continue in the service of such towns or graded 
school districts. 

— The closing exercises of the current term at the State 
Normal School, Castleton, oceurred as follows: Dec. 26 to Jan. 
1, examinations ; Jan. 1, evening, entertainment at the Town 
Hall by the A class; Jan. 2,2 p. m., closing exercises at the 
church, cousisting of an address by the Hon, James K Batch- 
elder, Speaker of the Vt. House of Representatives; music by 
the Rutland Orchestra; conferring of diplomas; evening, recep- 
tion at the school parlors. The number of pupils enrolled dur- 
ing the term was 140 

— Ground was broken, Dec. 9, for a new building at Lasell 
Sem., Auburndale, for a gymnasium. The lower floor of the 
building will be a hall for recreation, with ample facilities for 
varied amusement, A large room will also be fitted up for 
practice classes in cooking. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— The third annual meeting of the Academic and High 
School Teachers’ Assoc., of Western Massachusetts, will be 
held at the High School Building. Springfield, Friday aud Sat- 
urday, Jan. 2 and 3. The subjects for discussion are: 1. 
|‘ Enthusiasm in Teaching.’’ 2, ‘‘Is there any Satisfactory 
Substitute for the Marking and Rank System?’ 3. ‘* Feasi- 
bility of Union High Schools for Classical Study in Smaller 
| Towns.” 4, ‘*Some Differences between Teaching under a 
Weill-thonght-out and Comprehensive Theory of Education, 
| and Teaching without Reference to such a Theory.’’ 5, 
How should Modern Languages be Taught?’ 6. Polit- 
lical Science in Public Schools,”’ 
| — The New England excursionists to Madison will hold a 
lreunion at the Kevere House, Boston, on Saturday, Jan. 17, 
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at 4 p. m. 
vited. The dinner fee is to be $1.00. 


secretary of committee, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


ng this notice are invited to extendit. A g 
inated. 


Edward Everett Hale, of Boston, has accepted Dr. Vin- | ©opy. 
invitation to act as one of the counsellors of the C.L.8.C. 
he Chatauqaa Literary and Scientific Circle). 


cent’s 


(t 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Comr. Stockwell is untiring in his efforts to promote the | The January number, 1885, has twelve timely and able articles, with no- | 


progress of education in our state. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Brothers, sisters, wives, and husbands are also in- 
Address, Alfred Bunker, 


’ : rng Blithe Throat of Thine,’’a poem, by Walt Whitman; “ The Town-meet- 
THE MAGAZINES. ing,’ by Joho Fiske; “ A Pair of Shoes,’ by Howard Mudge Newhall; 
All read ee ‘“ The Snow Angel,” a poem, by Wallace Bruce; “ She Stoops to Con- 
] ; a : — The Sanitarian for December, 1884, is just at hand. It has the usual | 4 10r,—Part II., by Oliver Goldsmith, with eix illuetrations by E. A. 
lad time is aatic- valuable list of articles bearing upon health and sanitation. A. N. Bel-| Abbey; ‘At the Red Glove,” a novel, Part [. Mr. George William 
editor; published at 113 Fulton St, New York; price $4.00 a year; 35/ Curtis. in the Editor's Easy Chair, recalls Elia’s charming essays on the 

: |New Year. The Literary and the Historical Record are resumed, making 
y la ‘ he in onted ce rom the 1 
The Century, the illustrated monthly magazine for Jan. 1885, is now | ull amends f ir Bawenwe ‘ ling number 

hw th , | Lhe Drawer contains elght unusually interesting comic sketches by C, G. 
ready; published by the Century Company, Union Square, New ~ Ob ive H Broth 

ice $41.00 a ve centa ais | Bush, reiating Orlando’s Christmas Adventure, arper Brothers, 
price ¢ & year; 35 cents for single numbers. Its articles and Lllustra New York: price $4 00 a vear 
tions are unexcelled by any monthly for popular reading in the world GER; 

| The New England and Genealogicvl Register, No. 152, Vol. 39, for 
| - The Catholic World,—a monthly magazine, published by the Catho | January, 1885, Published under the direction of the New England His 
lic Publication Society, price $4.00 per year, 35 cents for single numbers. | toric Genealogical Soolety, at 18 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., at $3.00 per 
- u }year in advance. John Ward Dean, A.M.,, ts the editor. The present 
tices of new publications, The article on “‘ The Influence of School Life | pumber has two portraits,—one of Moses Brown, and one of Reuben Raw- 
) on Eyesight,” by P. A. Callan, M. D., is of special value to educators. son Dodge, and a third of the Arms of Nicholeon,a Virginia merchant. 
| The articles are fourteen in number, of special interest to lovers of gene- 
alogy and history. 


| —**The Trouble with the Stage” is discussed in the January Cen 


tury by a writer who claims that the managers firat need reforming. Dr. 
— The fourth in the series of educational lectures to the | @!sdden pee pe Se Christianity and Popular Aimusements,” in the same - 
teachers of Norwich, was given Monday afternoon, Dec. 8, by| entitied “Jim's Investuents, und King Sollermue” will ato 
Prin. A. P. Somes, of Danielsonville, whose theme was ‘‘ Geog: pots THE RUM CURSE. 
-aphy as Taught Independently of Text-Books.’’ Mr. Somes’ The T'opular Science Monthly, conducted by E. L. and W. J. You- ae 
raphy ia f it nethod of imparting this b manus, pdblished by D. Appleten & Co., New York, at $500 for yearly 4 
summary of his avorite me ar? Be Pp 1g th rane : may subscription, single numbers, 50 cents. The January namber, 185, has We pay annually in the United States the following bills: 
be brie fly outlined as follows : Faithful use of the MoiGing: | fifteen very readable articles, with Editor's Table, Literary Notices, Pop Alcoholic Drink $900 000.000 
hoard in the schools of different grades; te-ching the forms Miscellany, Notes, etc. “ My Schools and Sc hoolmasters,” by Prof. | 000.000 
and outlines of continents and the causes influencing them, |* brief. but interesting, paper. Me ‘ 303 '000 000 
laying stress upon the matter of comparison; and developing & Co apd one Ir “ at i Steel 290,000,000 
in turn the s'udy of highlands and lowlands, formation of soil, ticles, anda review of the month, It opens ‘with poet Lon 237,000,000 
‘imate, drainage, river systems, vegetation and animals, in-|‘ Freedom,” followed by a very admirable paper on “ Style,” by Miss] 
j it ,| Austin; Profit and Loss at Oxford; Notes P lar Englis! Sawed Lumber ° 233,000,000 
habitants, countries, and industries, concluding with the study | of Ganka 210.000.000 
of mathematical geography. Illustrations of familiar physical Of the late Henry Fawcett, by Leslie stephen, etc, ~ 
i — The Eclectic Magazine for January, 1885,—published by E, R. Peters Boots and Shoes, 196,000,000 
phenomena, and frequent imaginary journeys upon the part | os Bond St,, New York, price $5.00 per year, single numbers 45 cents,— Sugar and Molasses 155,000,000 
of the pupil were recommended as a means of vivifying the | has the best selections from the foreign reviews and magazines. We are Public Education ' : ’ . : 85. 000.000 
fandamental facts taught. Teachers were cautioned against glad to see resumed the stee! plate frontispiece. The present one Is The Christi Missi 5, 500.000 
telling the pupil what he might be led to discover for himself; Lesson.”’ Tais namber of The Eclectic begins the forty second volume of | stian ’ 
and a plea for a broad and general knowledge in this study, as | “"® gd —— eee PORE OF Us SREIOEENDS, _ The following figures are from the U.S. Internal Revenue 
a foundation for the subsequent superstructure of history, was | T Hs econ Subilehed by Leonard Soot Publishing Co, Reports. They show the rapid increase of the liquor traffic: 
made with much earnestness and effect.’ : 1104 Walnut St., Philadelphia, at $4.50 a year; single copies 40 cents, It} Revenues from " mere from 
The next lecture in the course will be given early in the new | contains ten timely articles, and a Summary of Homeand Foreign Affairs. | ¥ 4's. Distilled Etquers. Wermented Liquecs, 
year by Hon. C. D. Hine, of the State Board of Ed. | Of special interest to American readers will be the paper on * The Presi-| 1865, . . . $18 idl 422 $ 3,734,925 
I ‘ dential Election Campaign,” by E.F. G. Law. Mr. Escolt,the editor,; 1870,  . 55,606,074 6,319,117 
— An interesting and profitable Institute was held by Sec. | contributes a very instructive article on “ Men of Letters on Themselves.” | 1975 ; , . 62 081.991 9.144.004 
Hine at Mystic Bridge, at which Prof. A. P. Somes, of Daniel-| — The Unitarian Review and Relsgious Magazine, Vol. 23, No. 1, Jan-| 1880, , ‘ : . 61.185.509 12,829,803 
sonville, presented the subject of ‘* Geography ’’; Supt. N. L, | “ary, 1885,—published at 141 Franklin St., Boston, at $3.00 a year, single | 1882, ; , 69 873.408 16,153,920 


Bishop, of Norwich, ‘' Fractions’’; Prin. C 


New London, ** Writing”; Prin. C. F. Crocker, of Dedham, | John W. Chadwick; “ The Fourth Gospel,” by Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D ; 
Mass., “ History.’’ An excellent address was also given upon | and “ Is it Religion vs. Righteousness?” 
‘Drawing’ by the instructor in drawing at the Brown School, Note Book, and a Review of Current Literature. 


Hartford. 


— An interesting teachers’ meeting was held at Woodstock, | tics.” 
Prof. Morrill of New Britain gave a lecture | sents with great clearness the southern and democratic view of the polit- |ment of government, 


Dee. 11 and 12. 


on * Electricity,’ well illustrated by numerous experiments, | ©*! situation as it now stands 


on Thursday evening. Friday forenoon Mis 


the State Normal School, spoke on ‘‘ Number,’’ and showed | of Carlyle.” 
her methods of teaching by work with a class of young ladies | of “ Herschel's Star Surveys,” and Prof. Le Conte presents and explains 

C. F. Carroll, of New Britain gave an some curions facta in relation to “ The evidence of the Senses.’’ Mr. 


from the audience. 


admirable talk on ‘* Language,” giving minute directions how | render large masses of figures popularly intelligibie. 


to conduct work for several years. 


|} numbers 30 cents,—contains four able articles; ** Doerner and the New| 


B. Jennings, of Theolugy,’’ by Prof. C. C. Everett; ‘The Futare of Religion,’ 


1883, 4 74368,775 16,900,615 
The above figures also show: First, that the use of beer, ale, 
ete , does not lessen the use of distilled liquors; second, that 
—The January number of the North American Review is an excellent | TeVenue, being the financial life-blood of the nation, the enor- 
|one. Bishop Huntington contributes an essay on “ Vituperation in Poli-| mous receipts from this source make it the most potent element 


Under the titie, ‘The Reunited Sonth,’’ Henry Watterson pre-| of corruption in politics, and a positive danger to every depart- 


by Rev. 


by Rev. E, Batchelor; Editor’s 


Col. Hintoa writes on ** American Labor | 


4 Per cent. 

Organization. But the article that the literary reader will first turn to | 
s H. F. Page, of | is Frederic Harrison’s brilliant and incisive discussion of “ Froude’s Life | Increase of population, 1860 to 1870, . ; 22.46 
For the scientific reader, Mr. Proctor discusses learnedly | Increase in alcoholic liquors consumed, . . » 4455 


Ratio of increase in consumption of liquors more than double 
Muthall’s paper on “ The Increase of Wealth ts a successful endeavor to | that of population. 


Per cent, 
L. Prin. J. S. Cooley, of the | — The January number of Harper's Magazine is a worthy successor to Increase in population, 1870 to 1880, , ‘ 32.07 
High School, Windsor Locks, exhibited his methods of con-/the beautiful Christmas number. The frontispiece is from one of the six | Increase in alcoholic liquors consumed, ° » 13.27 


ducting exercises in ‘‘ English Grammar.’’ 


of Danielsonville, then brought forward a class of young chil 
dren, with whom she illustrated the teaching of “ Primary | man; ‘The Ruane of the ‘ Vega’s’ Radder,” a poem, by Zadel B. Guataf 
Sec. Hine spoke on ‘‘State Examinations,”’ their | son; The Cruise of Walloway,’’ by Baraoet Phillips; The Monu-| : 


Reading.’”’ 


object, and the advantages to be gained by their use, 


175 teachers and school officers were present, 
tion was given through all the exercises. 


Miss E. T. Gaffney, drawings by E, A. Abbey, illustrating the Second Part of '' She Stoops to 


The leading articles are“ Wiclif,” by A. W. Ward; ‘* Farmer | Of- More than two and one-third times the ratio of increase in 


Conquer.” x 
population. 


Finch,” a story by Sarah Orne Jewett, with an fllustration by F. Diel 


About ment commonly called Long Meg and her Daughters,’’ a sonnet, by Wil 
d d . | liam Wordsworth; ‘On the Revival of Mezzotint as a Painter's Art,’’ 
and good atten- Seymour Hayden; ‘‘ The Isle of Purbeck,’’ by Miss J. E. Panton; ‘' East 
| Angels,” a novel,—Part I., by Constaace Fennimore Woolson: * Of that 


tS We will send Tur Journat Club List (1885) 
Sree to all who apply for it. 


HENRY HO 


TEXT-BOOKS IN 


Science, History, Mathematics, French, German, &c. 


Te Descriptive Catalogue of above sent free on application. 


486 HENRY HOLT & CO., New Yor« Ciry. 


s. Ss. HAMIII,, 


Author of ** Sctence of Elocution,’’ 


Teaches the only true elements and principles of VooAL 
EXPRESSION,—the elements which God employs and the 


principles which He illustrates wherever in the voices 
of nature He expresses thought and feeling,—the ele- 


ments and principles which all good readers and speak- | 


ers, actors and orators observe, whether they are con- 
sclous of it or not,—the elements and principles which, 
if carefully studied and correctly practiced, will in 
every case give excellence to expression, 

SUMMER SOHOOL OPENS TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1885, 
foraTWO MONTHS OOURBSE, at 159 22d St., Chicago, IL. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 
HEARNE’S YOUNC FOLKS’ WEEKLY. 
The Handsomest Child’s Paper Published, 
Price, $1.25 a year. 
receives a Premium. 
; Send 2 cent stamp for sample copy. 
HEARNE & CO., Pablishers, 178 Broadwsy, N. ¥. 


_ COLLECTIONS 


Products, Botanical, Zoological, 


for 


ra ’ educ ational, and scientific purposes, per- 
circulars, catalogues, and p artic- 
Address 
499 V. P. PARKHURST, 


East Templeton, Mass. 


MACIC LANTERN ELECTRIG LIGHT 
Lridium, Are Also 


IME LIGHT MADE EASY! 
ANTERNS AND FINE SLIDES 

Specialty, LJ. MARCY, 1340 


LT & CO.’S 


Outlines of Map Drawing. | 
By F. E. BANGS. 

Principal of Wovster School, New Haven, Conn, 


= 


| From experience I think Swift's Specific is a very 
May be used in connection with any series of ge0g-| valuable remedy for cutaneous diseases, and at the 
|raphies. Is used successfully in primary and interme- jsame time an invigorating tonic 
diate grades in various New England cities. | JAOK JACKSON, Chief Justice of Ga. 
Mailing price, 30 cents, | Atlanta, Sept. 1084 
| INOCULATED POISON,—After trying all the other 

S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers. | remedies, Swift’s Specific has cured me sound and well 
= 501 Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO, of a terrible blood poison contracted from a nurse. 

Mrs. T. W. Leg, Greenville, Ala. 


iT T es FR EL = ULCERS 25 YEARS,—A member of my church has 
Ss UA § N ws been cured of an ulcerated leg of 25 years standing, 
To our subscribers emly—can be obtained through | With two ottles of Swift's Specific. — 
the School needin department of the ‘ P. H CRUMPLER, Pastor Meth. Ch., Macon, Ga, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Swift's Specific is entirely vegetable. reatise on 
An institution fornishing instruction to ‘amy per-| 


| 

WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, Preside Tue Swirt Speorric Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga,, 
_|eon in any study,’?? THROUGH DIRECT COR- | or 159 W. 23d 8t., N. Y. 

Academical, Law, and Medical |'RESPONDENUE WITH EMINENT SPECIALISTS | 

ments (College Professors) To learn of present courses of p id p N B k 

Scientific ilosophical, an echanical study and vacancies to teach, send 10 cents for sample 

|Courses; Modern Languages a specialty ; | copy of our first class Literary and Educational Journal resi ent orter S ew 00 ‘ 

\French, German, Spanish, and Italian, N. B.—Schools and families suppled with teachers 


with board in good families speaking typ coRRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, 


mild Terme moderate, ‘Tha Flamante gf Moral Science 
or /EXTEMPORE SPEECH; ona Practicat, 


FOR SALE, | How to Acquire and Practice It. By 
e : Numerous large, solid weeklies. | President of Yale College; author of “ The Elements 
: Ph h. N H | of Intellectual Philosophy,’ ‘‘ Books and Read- 
Box ymout hn, N. H. $3 00. 


| Tulane University, 


JUST KEADY: 


499 m 


PUBLISHER, 


501 By WILLIAM PITTINGER. ing,” ete., ete. 


“A careful examination of this treatise on the art of 
extemporaneous apeaking has convinced us that it pos- 
The Critic and 


Oae vol.. 8vo. 


WANTED. 
A classical normal graduate, with experience in 
High and Normal School, and as City Superintendent, | sesses a positive and practical value,’’- 

wishes engagement. Address J. CALLING, 95 Adams | good Literature, New York. 
St., Chicago, Ill. 496 e 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
In a first-class Ladies’ College.in the South, “a lady 
vocal teacher, to teach Voice Culture and Sight sing 
ing.’ One who can teach Guitar and play that instra- | 
ment preferred. Salary, #60 per month and home. 
Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. Bureau, 
16 Hawley St , Boston. 


This treatise is intended primarily for the use of col 
lege and university students, and is prepared with ref- 
erence to the classa.room 

President Porter's forty years’ experience as a teach. 

jer of Moral Philosophy, and his establish-d eminence 
as a writer on philosophical subjects, furnish the moat 
positive assurance that this book will be found to be an 
jadvance on any of the existing manuals for instruction 
in Ethical science. 


Sold everywhere, or mailed upon receipt of price, 


275 pages. $1.25. 
The book bas a somewhat wider scope than most sim- 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, ilar treatises have allowed themselves, but the in- 


t 
t ti iv 
Publishers, creased attention given of late to this study, and the 


remarkable quickening of thought consequent upon the 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut S8t., Philadelphia. 


Handsomely Beuad, 


publication by several very able writers, of views more 


if pee — |or leas at variance with the long established principles 
WANTED Y | of moral sclence, have rendered necessary a fuller and 
BUY THE BES1 
In a first class Military Academy, a teacher of French A A ’ 


more complete discussion of a number of topics. In 
some English Branches, and able to fit boys for | 


498 


every reapect President Porter’s work is abreast of the 
time, and it leaves no controverted point undefended. 


— ——— | college, in Latin and Greek. The applicant must be a} 


UUStraticy . raduate from college, single, with several years 
Geology and Natural His- | experience, a superior disciplinarian, (a military 
tory (ahi . ° man preferred), about 30 years of age, good size and 
“Ty Vadinets for Objective Study. 


Y height, and of good presence. Apply immediately to 


prehensive HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Cast Send for $2.00 up; N. E. Bureau of Education, | 
501 tf 8, etc. Bt., Boston, Mass. | 
8. H. rTROWBRIDGE, Glasgow, Mo. 496 16 Hawley 8 
‘ann AND NOT 
CATARRE CURED, Wi rAk 


A cle 
that loathe, after suffering a number of years from 


wateh ers. By Cit 
remed * disease, Catarrh, after trying every SOLD tree, J. & & Co., Dey St., N. 
y Without succeas, at last found a prescrip- 


Any cured and saved him from death. THE BIGGEST THING OUT 


dd ithisd 4 
Sddraase,; 118 dreadful disease, sending a self E. NASON & CO., 120 Fulton 8t., New York. | 


(mew) 


Wend for The Journal Club List, 1885. 


1 Dean a) Pel envelope to Dr. J. A. Lawrence, 


» Brooklyn, New York, will receive the 
of charge 


Tecipe free 


495 eow 


But don't buy until you have seen 


STANFORD'S | 
CELEBRATED 


WALL MAPS 


Size 52 x 60 inches. 
IMPORTED ONLY BY 
HARRIS & ROGERS, 


i3 Tremont PI., Boston. | 
Send for Circular, 499 501 


ee Send for introductory terms. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


| 501 New York- 
| WANTED, A COVERNESS, 
9 |Ina family in Boston. Two children to be inatructed 
in English, French, and Instrnmental Music. The ap- 
|plicant must be a lady of culture, speak the French 
| language, and perform wellon the piano. All the bet- 


|ter if she understands the German language, though 
this is not required. The position is a desirable one, 


| Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, 
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4 4 ) f ° 
14 JOURNAL Ol! HDUCATI T 
ceatl THE POPULAR AND PICTURESQUE LINE 
Ai 
Some Late Publications. THE | 
ated Fank & Wagnalls, N Y 1 50 O l Oo 
The Bunting Ball Lucretius Allyn. Hoaton 1 75 ew Yr eans mn e 
De Reru Natura — . K <a Am. News Co, N Y each 10 
Bancroft D Appleton & Co, N Y 2.50 — 
6 ‘‘ The Shenandoah Valley oute. 
Ira Bradley & Co, Boston 1 
The Pioné ofa Fa Walton a “ 1 
Fifty Year A Ges. W Cotten Reduced Rate Round Trip Tickets to either point ; good to return until 
Wyse Writ Dick Dick & Fitzgerald 1 June 15th, 1885, giving 15 Days en route either way, with stop-over privi- 
New Speeches. Fords, Howard & Hurlburt, leges at all coupon stations, also at the wonderful CAVERNS OF LURAY and 
True Lathrop Funk & Wagualls, N ¥ NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA. 
S Phi gg So Power” Harper & Bros, N ¥ _ 20] This Route traverses a most beautiful section of conntry, with continuous Pano- 
Bt ary Stormonth of Mountain, Valley, and River Scenery. Perfect Pullman Palace Car 
Hastings H L Hastings Boston | 'GE (at convenient } between New York and 
ape Ingrat E Stanley Hart, Phila 1 60) service, with onny ONE CHANGE (at convenient hour) between New York an 
Brassey Henry Holt & Co, N ‘Ne. Fi: 
Browning Houghton, Mifllin & Co, Boston 1 00) New rleans, or Jacksonvi ie, Dia, 
Tompkins and Other D 00 | For Tickets, Time Tables, Pullman Car reservations, and information, apply 
Ra Waldo | Ho “$5;8 lat Ticket Offices of Connecting Lines, or to 
In the Lena | H. V. TOMPKINS, Eastern Pass’r Agent, 
Lampe and Pathe 490 303 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
re Anat J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 00 
Katherine. “4 1 25 CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Representative American Orators, 3 vols, .  Jobiuston $2;e0t7 and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 
Electricity rheory and Practice. Tyler Van Nostrand, N ¥ 7 OR ia} f hould secure copies of our Enter- 
»k 2 W hington, N ¥ 1 25 Students, Teachers, and others who wish to leasen their hours of study, shou _ COR 
A M I ort ington, N 1 00) limear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by 
How to Get on inthe World. | word, in Anglish. The Enterlinears been used for thirty years,and now inciude a 18 
Classics, Specimen eand Catalogue free. 
7 ran , , WON 416 CHARLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
MISCELLANEOUS. | THE NEW-ENGLAND 
i Physi “C f Life 
bbl 
— Honor is like that glassy bubble _ ‘Bureau of Education ysiolo ical harts o 
That finds philosophers such trouble: Printed in Oljll-colors, Lifo-size. 
Whose least part cracked, the whole dues fly,| There is a great demand at present, at RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
And wits are cracked to find out why, | this office, for superior teachersinGram-| gg~ send for Circular, OARROLL W. CLARKS, N. £. 4gt., 22 Franklin S., Boston. 
— Samuel Butler. P 
mar, High School, and Academy; French 
Cunosic CATARRH =I have suffered With English, French and German, Mu |I[MPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL & HISTORICAL CARDS. 
Ni A ot uo Mis u 
years from chronic catarrh. Six weeks ago l/sic, and Drawing We need more can 200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS in EACH SET. 
was induced to try Ely’s Cream Balm. , eles didates. All teachers desiring such posi Cover the Whole Field of Ceography and JU. 8. History. 
7as instantaneous, and continued use has re-|,. 
Gueexe, should register without delay. A GRAND SUCCESS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
Bookke at Co., Catskill, N. |Circulars and forms of application sent TEACHERS WANTED AS AGENTS. 
: = free Remit $1.00 for sample set of either kind, with our Liberal Terms, re 
75 } LE, 57 Oak Street, C bus, Ohio. 
— Next to love, sympathy is the divine pas- HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 475 eow FBEEMAN & RIDDLE, 57 Oak Street, Columbus, Ohio 
sion of the heart. 16 Hawley St, Boston. 5} 
— Geo. Andrews, overseer of the Lowell Car-| “The right teacher in the right place.’ OSEPH ILLO?T S is i 
pet ( rporation, was for over twe nty years be- ‘* Aboat eighteen months ago we obtained through . ; 
fore his removal to Lowell, afflicted with salt you, Miss B., for the grade the high FEL 
é rheum in its worst form. Its ulcerations actu- | school, who has given excellent satis action, but on ac- 4 
‘ee ally covered more than half the surface of his | COU™t Of ill-health will be obliged to give up the school, THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, 
‘ /~ : We wish you again to fill the position for us. 
body and limbs. He was entirely cured by AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. See certificate in Ayer’s | be just what wowent. “Many thanks for] SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mazoussous me WORLD. 
Almanac for 1885. your assistance.” . 
ELMER G. DERBY, Act. Supt. of Schools, 3 
— Itis a big beast that there is not room for| 4/éd4/etown, Conn, Dec. 7, 1884. 499 QO] | D min l nN ¢ team ers 
Scott's EMULSION oF Purge Cop LIveR VAC Yar River 
with HypopHospuHites, in Tubercular From Pie (Ne W No.) 26, N 
Troubles of the Lung Dr. A. F. Jonnson,| I t_4 German Dolls’ Heads, 1Elezant (FOOT OF BEACH STREET,) 
Emulsion ia Tuabercular troubles, with satis-| Game 6 new FOR 
ail faction, both to patients and myself.’’ | style Red Napkins, oo AVERY, a. 
4 | 116 South 4th Street, Williamsburg, N. Y, NO FO K i § j 
— All around us, in uature, we find silent) 
forces working out the greatest resuits. enUNl RINE « t aud pest 
OUR NEW AUS NEWPORT NEWS 
The Simple and Perfect Dyes. Noth- teards, large t erit ond 12 larg 
5 ing sv simple and perfect for coloring as Dia- urd AND ALL POINTS 
ke mond Dyes. Far better and cheaper than any ¥ 
other dye. 10c. Druggists sell them. Sample and vic per deven, Ske Tf youd West, South, and South - West. 
card for 2c. stamp. Wells, Richardson & Co,, | not care to order sample 
Burii rton, Vt. ist blanks nve f All postpaid by mail 
i 0., WABB 
— The human soul needs to be mated tode-| No. | 
velop all its value. * fs 
: — } MONDAYS. 8.S. “Breakwater” for Lewes, Del. (Monday and rt from, 
— Was affiicted with catarrh and cold in the Ee. We Se [| Sa al New York (direct), connecting at Lewes, Del., withtrains (early the following 
head. I tried many remedies without any ben- morning) for all points on the Delaware, Maryland & Virginia R R. Time from 
eficial effects. At last I used Ely’s Cream Fe Aw New York to Lewes about 13hours. Leaves for New York Tuesday and Friday. 
Balm, which effectually cured me.— W. H. I. } No. 2. 
HILLARD, Deatist, Bordentown, N. J. : “ or 
= | |MONDAYS. 8 “Richmond” for Newport News and West 
" — There is a place for pleasure in life, but et GES 
there is no place for picasure divorced from SS No. 3. ; 
duty. TUESDAYS 8.8. “Guyandotte” for Norfolk, Petersburg & Richmond, Va. (via 
, , : coe James River Route), connecting at Portsmouth and Norfolk, Va, with all rail 
From DeATH's Door.—M, M. Devereaux of roads for the South and Southwest, with Seaboard and Roanoke, Norfolk & 
Tonia, Mic! ss a sight to behold, He says: Western and Norfolk Southern Railroads; and with this Co.'s boats for Old 
I had no action of the kidneys and suffered Point Comfort, &c. For Newport News, Richmond, and points West on the 
: terribly. My legs were as big as my ee and Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. Time New York to Norfolk 24 hours. 
ie my body as big asa barrel. The best doctors 
gave meup. Finallyl tried K dney-Wort. In No. 4. 
aM four or five days; the change came, in eight or WEDNESDAYS. 8.8. “Manhattan” for Newport News (direct) and West Point 
E: ten days I wason my feet, and now I am com- connecting at Newport News with Chesapeake & Obio Railway for Richmond 
. pletely cured. It was certainly a miracie.’’| When the word Estey or the word Organ Va. and the West (passengers arrive in Cincinnati and Louisville Friday), and 
rs All druggists keep Kidney-Wort, which is put| js mentioned. they each suggest the other, with Co's boats for Old Point Comfort snd Norfolk, and ali railroads to the 
x up both in liquid and dry form, | so widely known and so popular are the in- South and Southwest, Time New York to Newport News 24 hours. 
Struments and the makers, No 5 
— ‘* Westward the star of empire takes its| | 
is way” aud Esterbrook’s Pens go westward and| _ + 2”¢lettersineachof the two words are |pyiRSDAYS. 8.8. “ Breakwater,” same as No.1, 
= to every other point of the compass | reminders of enjoyment in multitudes of ; 
COMP | homes. Illustrated Catalogue mailed free No. 6. 
— It is when the ashes that desolate our| applicants. THURSDAYS. 8.5. 3, 
homes are cold that we first understand our ESTEY ORGAN CO passengers arrive in Cincinnati an ouisville Sa y night. 
loss. York to Richmond 30 hours. 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS. Mrs. Winslow’ s | No. 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when| __ | SATURDAYS. 8.8. “Old Dominion,” same as No. 3 
children arecutting teeth. It relieves the little 
7 No. 8 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet eC 
a sleep by relieving th ch 1 from pain Ae gs Estey O7 gan Co., SATURDAYS. 8.8. “Seneca” for Newport News (direct) and West Point, con- : 
little cherub awakes as right as a button.” ; : ' necting at Newport News with Chesapeake & Ohio Railway for Richmond, 
as & |GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. > 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the Monday Morning. ; 
child, softens the gums, allays ali pain, relieves | Estey Organs, Passengers on 8.8.“ Seneca” arrive at Old Point Comfort 455 p.m. by train : 8 
wind, regulates the bowels. and is the best | from Newport News, Sunday. 
known for diarrhea, whether arising W. STANFORD, Secretary. 
from teething ox other causes. 25 cts, a bottle, 601 WasHINGTON St., Boston, Mass. Ceneral Offices, 235 West St., corner Beach, New York. : 


— | 
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“T Have Suffered!” 


With every disease imaginable for the last 
three years. Our 

Druggist, J. T. Anderson, recommended 

‘* Hop Bitters ’’ to me, 

I used two bottles! 

Am entirely cured, and heartily recommend 
Hop Bitters to every one. J. D. Walker, 
Buckner, Mo. 


I write this as a 
Token of the great appreciation I have of 
0 
Bitters. I was afflicted 
With inflammatory rheumatism ! ! ! 
For nearly 

Seven years, and no medicine seemed to do 
meé any 

Good ! !! 

Until I tried two bottles of your Hop Bitters, 
and to my surprise I am as well to-day as ever 
I was. I hope 

You may have abundant success ”’ 

this great and ”’ 

Valuable medicine: 

Anyone! * * 
about my cure ? 

Can learn by addressing me, E. M. 

Williams, 1103 16th street, Washington, D. C. 


wishing to know more 


I consider your 
Remedy the best remedy in existence 
For Indigestion, kidney 
— Complaint 
‘* And nervous debility. I have just”’ 
Returned 
‘From the south in a fruitless search for 
health, and find that your Bitters are doing 
me more 
Good ! 
Than anything else ; 
A month ago I was extremely 
Emaciated |!!!” 
And scarcely able to walk. Now Iam 
Gaining strength! and 
** Flesh !”’ 
And hardly a day passes but what I am 
* * * 


complimented on my improved appearance, 
and it is all due to Hop 
Bitters! J. Wickliffe Jackson, 
— Wilmington, Del. 
aa” None genuine without a bunch of green 
on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuifs 
with “ Hop” or * Hops” in their name, 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Norma! Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and 
Schools, Opento both sexes. Address the Registrar, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPRIC INST., 8 Pemberton 8y., 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT aq 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
President, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥Y, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, May 31, Jane 1,and Sept 
18 and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 zz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITOTS. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A.M. 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 1 
ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn 
dale, Mass, A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cua8, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


f ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in al! branches of industrial draw 
Ing. For circular and farther particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Basten. 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, Principai, 


| STATR NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT WORUESTER. For Both Sexes, 
For particulars, address 
458 E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Sept. 8, 1884. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN HyDkR, Prin. 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mags, 
r catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEN, A.M, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
: For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAB, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
_For catalogues, address J. G. 138 


D STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PROVIDENOR, R. I. 
. gular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
yanced Course for special claases of studeats. Addrers, 
or Clrenlar or information, T. J. MoRGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
| 


R.T, Common branches. English and Scientific and 
Assical, Address Gorr, Rion, & SMITH, Principals 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


ine yon have School Books which you do not care to 
aia I will take them in exchange for books you may 


Please send me a list of those you would 
IKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 
Bend | for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
tems in stamps for my complete educational cata- 
g08. Send orders for cheap School Books to 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


ScHoo. Worps,— A Complete 
Speller for all grades,—is the latest from the 


press, and combines the many excellent feat-| 
ures found in other recent books. It aims to| 
give by the large use of opposites, synonyms, | 
and word-analysis, a hint, at least, of the mean- | 
ing of the many ‘‘common words’’ employed, 
and it uses these words in different forms and | 
combinations in a large number of sentences. 
For the “‘ little ones,’’ these dictation exercises 
are ‘ bright and breezy,’”’ and such as cannot 
fail to please, as well as instruct. For the 
elder pupils, they are largely composed of the 
choicest gems of literature, selected from the 
best authors. Most of these are short and| 
pointed, and suitable for memorizing. For| 
the purpose of awakening thought, as well as 
to give a larger vocabulary, something is given | 
in different parts of the book in the line of nat- | 
ural history and familiar sclence. There are| 
occasional exercises in the practical use of ab- 
breviations. It contains something of sentence- 
building and etymological classification. It 
bas a few simple rules for spelling, for punctu- 
ation, and for the use of capital letters, with a 
large number of illustrations of each. Much 
attention is given to pronunciation. The book 
has many lessons of words often mispro 
nounced. Several examples are given of busi- 
ness forms and letter-writing. Homonyms are 
used only in explanatory sentences. It has a 


large number of review and test lessons. Dia 
critical marks occur as they are needed. The 
list of words,—numbering about ten thousand, 
was carefully selected and graded, and makes 
this all that is needed for a complete spelling 
book. It is attractive in appearance, and sub- 
stantially bound. Leach. Shewell & Sanborn, 
publishers, Boston and New York. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.& $1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—P lack and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure 1 Minute,25c 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots, Families can jive better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 

CassELL & Co., New York, have now ready 
siz volumes of The Encyclopedic Diction- 
ary, anew and exhaustive work of reference 
to all words in the English language, to be 
complete in twelve volumes, with illustrations, 
It will, when com pleted, contain 160,000 words, 
or 30,000 more than any other work extant 
Price, $300 per volume. For circular, etc, 
send to Cassell & Co., 739 and 741 Broadway, 


New York City. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, ) 
49 Snow St., Providence, R, I., ( 
Oct. 15, 1884 
J. A. SWASEY, EsqQ., 35 Pemberton 5q., Boston: 
Dear Sir: — After twenty years of use ip 
our school, we cordially recommend Swasey’s 
Blackboards. We believe them to be the bes! 
and the cheapest in the world. They are the 
most durable and the most satisfactory 
Smooth, dead surface; no reflection. On good 
ground they will last twenty years. 
Rick, AND SmiTH, Principals, 
(formerly Mowry & Goff.) 
ATTENTION is called to the card of S, H. 
Trowbridge, Glasgow, Mo., in THE JOURNAL 
of this week. ‘Teachers in want of specimens 
for use in teaching Natural History, shou'd 
send for his circular. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician retired from practice, having had 
placed in his bands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, also 
a positive and radical cure of Nervous Debility, and all 
Nervous Complaints, after having teste i ita wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his 
duty to make It known to his suffering feliows, Actu- 
ated by this motive and a desire to relieve human suf 
fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire it, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
addressing with stamp, naming this paper, W. A 
Noyes, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N.Y. 


invested in SOPER’S [NSTAN 
CENTS TANEOUS GUIDE to the Prano 
and ORGAN, will enable you to play a familiar 
air on either inatrament et once. You re- 
quire no knowledge of music whatever. 
Address HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 


a 0, M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WANTED, 
First-class primary teacher for Central Iowa, to begin 
|Jan,. Ist. $50 per month Experience in discipline, 
| with a love of the work positive ! ssary Candi 


dates for thia position registered free of charge. 


ion 
TEACHERS’ CO.OPEKATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


| Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, sad FORE TaN, 


promptly provided for Fa 10« Colleges, 


490 Madison Street. CHICAG®, 
7 | Skilled Teachers supplied Position 
WANTED, | ead Ral 
| Circulars of Good Schoois free to Parents. 
Instructor in Germar Must have experience in first 
clasa institution, and be able to speak German fluently. | School Property rented and sold. 
Salary from £1200 to $16°0 Applicants for this posi School a Kindergarten Material, ete. 
lon registered without charge 
| J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St.; N. ¥. 


499 3% Madison Street, Chicago 
CATARRH pe 
REAM BAUS 


the 
Allays 


ui ation. 


the Sores. 


Restores the 


Senses of Taste 

& Smell. A quick 


& pe itive Cure. 
AY =- 50 cts. at Drugyiste. 
H FEVER 60 cts. by mail regis 

tered. Send forcireular. Sample by mail, 10 cts, 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. V. 


‘Health and Happiness. } 
FE DO AS OTHERS 

HAVE DONE. 
Are, zonr, Kidneys disordered?) 


were, alter Lhad been given up by 15 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, lonia, Mich 


Are your nerves weak? 
y Vi t ed i { 


iknes 
a &c.. after ] was not expected to lis Mrs. M. M. B 
Goodwin, Ed, Christtan M itor Cleveland, VU, 
Have you Bright’s Disease? 
“Kidney VW ired Liny water Was just 
Slike chalk and then cal d 


Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass 


Suffering from Diabetes ? 
j lrem vil 


“Kidney-Wort i ive 
ever used, Gives in t immediat 


relic 
Dr. PLillip C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt 


Have you Liver Complaint? j 
‘Ki y-Wort cured) f chronic Liver Diseast 
after 1 prayed to die , 
Henry Ward, late Col, 69th Nat. Guard, N, ¥ 


lame and aching? § 


ed me when | wa 


your Bac 
*Kidney-Wort, (1 
lame I had to roll out « bed. 
Cc. M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wi 


) 


y-Wort iliver and ki 
f ur il ng. its w 


Have you _ Kidney Disea 


irs 


10 a Hodyes, Williamst 


Are you Constipated? 


“Kidney-Wort « 
me alter 16 years uU of other med 
Nel 


Have you Malaria? 
= “Kidney-Wort has done bett than any othe 
m@ remedy [ have ever used in my pra ’ 
Dr, Rh. Clark, Vt 


age 
Are you Bilious: 
“Kidney-Wort has doneme 1 » good than any 
other remedy I have ever taken.’ 
Mrs, J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? § 
vy-Wort permanently cured me f bleeding 


piles. Dr. W. C. Kline recommended it to me 


; i. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myer town, Pa 
Are you Rheumatism racked ?§ 
“Kidney-Wort cured mie ter “ up t 


A die by physicians and J had suffered thirt a 
Elbridge Malcolm, West Bath, Maine 


Ladies, are you suffering? 
‘Kid i trou 


wey-Wort ed il 
several years star Many eand pr ‘ 
Mrs. Lamoreaux, Isle La Motte, Vt. 
you would _Banish_ Disease 
F and gain Health, Take 


Agents Wanted. | 
The Great Literary Sensation of the Year| 


“My Wife’s Fool | 


OF A HUSBAND.” By August Berkeley. A re- | 
markable book. An immense hit. Kverybody is| 
buying it. A laugh in every pegs, and under all a} 
healthful lesson for every home. 4875 characteristic | 
illustrations. going like wiidfre. 

For c:realars and terms address 
gents Wanted, AMERICAN PUBLISHING 


Hartford, Ciovinnat ,or Boston. Mention this paper. | 


| 

EY REY, HALL, OD, 
SCTTER COLD. 
od 


3 


Send six cents for postage, and 
A p R |7 receive free a costly box of goods 
® which will help all, of either sex, 


to more money right away than anything else in this 
world. Fortanes await the workers absolutely sure, 


490 tf 178 Broadway, New York. 


At once address Taux & Co., Augusta, Maine. 457ss 


| anid Educational Bureal 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau 
Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
JAMES W. VINCENT, Prin. Vincent High School, 
Jonesboro, Texas, writea: “* Prof. F — whom you 
recommended, entered into partnership with me on the 


| first of this month, andl am much pleased with him. 


He makes my facuity a ful/ team.” 
For application-form and list of testimonials, address 


LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilten St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


‘ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
eases for every department of instruction; recommends 
g0od achools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG- FULTON, 
merican and Forcign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York 


WESTER TEACHERS’ 


ACENCY. 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with ua at once 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to regiater with us 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South thia season Send for registration-blanka, 
and let as have your name and qualifications 

498 tf LEMMON BROS, KANSAS CrTy, Mo. 


A 
240 =x (1) 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, "inate," 
supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 


lic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form., 


SCHOOL AGENCY 
SOUTHERN SCH GENCY. 
ER ESTABLISHED IN 1880, 49 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agence The prop! ietor, Southern school- 
master, isa practical teacher, and Las been in charge 
f the famous Howard School of Nashville fir the pas 

ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers, 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 


462 23844 Church 8t., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Teachers desiring positions, and 
Superintendents or Committees 
wishing Teachers, will do well to 
address THe Boston 
AGENCY, 13 Tremont PI., Boston, 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those destring 
situations would do well to write this Agency .or Ap 
plication-forn 

TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Tercas. 


Central Educational Bureau, 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 

‘IT must commend your Bureau for the genuine in- 
terest taken in your applicants. You have given me 
more information of the vacancies sent than all the 
otber Agencies together.'’ 

Send for “ Terms” and Mutual Plan.’’ 

D. DIMON, 
watt 1613 Chestnut &t., Philadelphia. 


m > 

( 
* io 
\ 


SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER, 


The Ouly Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 
Sharpener Ever Invented, 


Simple, durable, and easily kept in order. Works 
rapidly, and makee a fine point. 


Price, 85. Send for descriptive circular to 
429 W. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 


‘SILK BANNERS 

J.& R. LAMB, New 
-- 
S / 59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circuiar and price-list 
PY tor DECORATION of DAY and 8U? - 
DAY SCHOOLS 250 


PATENTS tom pay asked for pe- 


tent until obtained. Write for inventor's guide. 
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An Important New Text-Book: 


NOW READY 


ELEMENTS OF 


By ELIT. TAPPAN, LL.D., 


Professor of Political Science, Kenyon College, formerly Professor of Mathematics. 
A CONCISE AND PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK FOR CLASS USE. 
CONTENTS : Part FIRS Elementary. Chap. I, Preliminary. Chap. Il, The Subject stated. PART SEo 
ON une Geometry. Chap. LI, Straight Lines. Chap. IV, Cireumferences, Scholiuam on Geometrica 
K g, Probie in Drawing. Chap. V, Triangles. Chap. VI, Quadrilaterals. Chap. VII., Polygons 
C} ap. VIIL, ¢ ee Parr THIRD cometry of Space. Chap. LX, Straight Lines and Pianes. Chap, X 
Poly ns. Chap. XI,8 is of Revolution, Notes, and Index. 
Tea rs ab iexamine Tappan’s “‘ Elements of Geometry” before beginning with another class, Intro 
luck t 
Bpecimen c will be mailed to any teacher of mathematics, for examination, on receipt of introductory price 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 0CO,, HARPER & BROTHERS, 


sT. LOUIS, MO, ; New York. 


Introd, Prices. | 


PUBLISH 
SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


25 


GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING 
WALL'S OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTOR IN TWO FORMS: 
HOLTZ'S FURST LESSONS IN PHYSICS (Rey. ed.) 50 NOW COMPLETE 1 C 

Cata ues sent on application, 49122 | 3. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 


singly or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 
paper covers; for introduction in schools, 42 and 


TAKING THE LEAD. bents. 


Barnes’ New Readers. Il. THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics, | volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 


cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00, 
telth’s Two-Book Geography Course, eae 
metocle’s i4 Weeks in the Sciences, 7 vols.; &c., &. For new illustrated circular, address 
A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt.for New Rug., 


send for Catalogues. 
A. %. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


H. B, CARRING'LON, Agt. for New England, 493 


J. H. BUTLER, (The Song of Hiawatha. 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA,) 

PUBLISHER OF | 

THE FRANKLIN ARITHMUETICS, | 

THE FHRANKEIN ALGEBRA, 
SCUDDER's U. &. BISTORY, 


WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, Riverside Lite “at ure Series. 
BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
47 Franklin Street. 455 Zz 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


— AGENCY FOR — 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, LOCK- 

WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR'’S, & CO's 
Lonpos, TAUCHNITZ'S PUBLICATIONS. | 

Large ‘Stock of IMPCRTED AND AMERICAN} HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


EDITIONS OF BOOKS is Foreign Languages, 
4 Park St., Boston. 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 


By H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Forming Two Paris of the 


With Notes and Glossary, specially 
fitting it for use in schools. 


Price (of the Two Parts), 30 cts. 


For circulars, terms of introduction, etc., address 


J. R. OSCOOD & CO., Boston. 


JOHNSON'S 


New Copper Plate Maps, 


153 Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO. 


POWPER & C 
COWPERTH WAIT 0. 

With Notes by W. J. Rours, A.M., and many 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. correctly printed for the first time in fifty years. 

‘ \SELECT POEMS OF TENNYSON ; 
SREENE New Grammars. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. i men, Morte d’Arthur, The Talking Yak, Locksley 

Price of each volume, in cloth, 75 cents; to teachers 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 
481 zz 144 Trement St., Bosten. ‘STUDENT'S EDITION 
— OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Speilers.. PUBLISHERS, illustrations. 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. St. ‘SCOTT'S LADY OF THE LAKE; the text 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. |\TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS; the first 
WARREN'S New ographies. complete “ Variorum ”’ edition. 
15 Bromfield 8t. | ing The Lady of Shalott, The Miller's Daughter* 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON, Oenone, The Palace of Art, Dream of Fair Wo- 
- ° Hall, The Two Voices, The Brook, The Wellington 
BERARL ‘S New U. S. History. 16 Astor Place. Ode, e 
SO0O0DRICH § Child's History. 
NEW YORE. =| and school officers, for examination, cloth, 45 cents. 
ROYSE S English Literature. 
&PPLETON'S Young Chemist. 
OHARLES COLLINS, 
414 Hronadway,. . . NEW YORK. 


Kirkham’s English Grammar, . §.60 Of each State and Territory. 

Addick’s Elementary French, ‘ 

Lovell’s United States Speaker, 1.25 COLORED IN TOWNSHIPS, 

Northend's American Speaker, ° 85 Late Foreign Maps also, 

0 FOR USE IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE, 
; 734 Broadway, 

LARK & BA YNARD, NEW Saar Bent on receipt of price, 25 cts. 


Leighton’s History of Rome; — 


Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 


Keetel’s French Course: A. J. JOHNGON & CO., 


Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 11 Great Jones Sr., New York. 
and Higher Lessons in English; 487—zz 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 


Physiology and Hygiene. 
ah A Ch HOW 
Order all PERIODICALS American 


Agt. H. I. SMITH, | 
| 
| TO and Foreign, at CLivus RaTEs. Send 


| 
Auderson’s Histories and Hint’) Readers; 


National Subscription Agency 


151 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 
stamp for Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 


Now Ready: 
A full line of SCHEDLER’sS SUPERIOR 


HISTO RY TEACHERS. | GLOBES always on hand. Price list on 


F application. Bupplies all kinds. 
s | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO, 
253 a= | 184% Bromfield Boston, Maas. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


By Mary 


Price, 15 Cents. 


t contains an outline of historical study from the 
firat to the eighth « entury, inclusive. : 
oe ee of each century stands distinctly by itself. 
ig & guide to the books and maps to be used by stu- 
dents and teachers. 7 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley &t , Boston, Maas. 469 1 Hawley Street, Boston, Maas. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational W orks. 


4 copy of any of Dr. Sauveur's Works will b 
receipt of half the retail price. 
Schools can obtain from Dr. Sauveur his new volume GRAMMAIRE FRAN- 
arr POUR LES ANGLAIS, at the introduction price of 80 cents, and the COR. 
IGE DES EXERCICES de la GRAMMAIRE PRANCAISE, at 25 cts. The books 
are sent C. ©. D. unless otherwise agreed upon. 


GHOMETRY.| 


| 
MACMILLAN & 00.’8 ‘CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S 
BERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxicy’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 | MUSIC BOOKS. 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog., 1.10) 
Roscee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, H 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70) Hoyr-Hanc reasure. Just Out. Collection 
Jevon’s 1 of the beat Piano Duets, by famous composers; gener- 
Steware A 4.25 | ally quite easy, and a good entertaining book for all 
Leckyer’s Kiem. Lessons in Astronomy, I. homes where there are two Piano players, 
Rdweational Catalogue sent free on application. 
15422 112 Fourth Ave. New York. | Minstrel Songs, Old and New. tmmensely 
opular., All the best Minstrel, Plantation, and Ju- 
‘THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., bitce Songs. 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN | Music Favorite. 
Educational Appar atus and Materials. | Gems of Strauss. Piano Music. 
Publishers of Gg 
ems of the Dance. 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, | rt rs Enalish Son 
PRANG'S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, auties py 1 Mauaic 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS, | Franz’s Album of ak 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION y 
| Theabove eight books are uniform in binding ; each 
THE COLOR-SENSE, Adopted by Boston | contains 200 to 250 sheet music size pages, and each 
Manufacturers Uf School Board, | coats, in Boards $2.00, Cloth $2.50, Gilt $3.00. 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS. | Students’ Life in Song. $1.50. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. Rbymes and Tunes. bas, $1.25, Cl. $1.50, Gilt $2. 
Intontific 80, 2 ols. OF Musical Literature, attractive, we 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. | bound, and interesting, among which are Ritter’s Sau- 
ey For Catalogue and particulars address |deut’s HMlistory of Music, $2.50,and the Lives of 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, the various Great Masters of Music, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. Also, many Christmas Carols. 


399 tf 
Send for lists. Any book mailed for the retail price. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F, COLLIER, LL.D. | 947 Broadway, N. ¥. 1228 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 
A BISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
ove, cloth, $3.50. SEND TO 

LINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12:0. ciotn, g.2s,| SMiversity Publishing Co. 


F ROVAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


Send for Catalogues. 887 tf 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PORTER & COATES, NEW YORE. 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. | Hart’s German Classics for Studen 


ts. 

(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.95 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases(1 vols.), 750. to $95 
The Elementary Sctence Series (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Astor Place, Baker’s Natural Philosophy. Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 

Raub’s Arithmetics Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 6.00 

NEW YORK, "AuUos Antimetics. Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School 1.25 
Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. | Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each .50 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 

Ireland’s Pocket Olassical cttonary, 


~~~ The Normal Readers. 
i4 & te Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 


Blair's Rhetoric ; Brown's Algebras | Xjemm’s Poeste fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 

Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. | Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msihetics, and Logic 

109 } anouave j Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.7& 
Raub’s Language Series. 

G Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 

Wabash Gummere's Surveying. Chadbourne’s Natural Theology 1.56 

ea Thompson’s Political Economy. Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. I{llus. 2.00 

CHICAGO. Greeley’s Political Economy. Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. 75 


Dickens’s Child’s History England. 


SOWER, POTTS & O0O., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. THE 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 9 1 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and | Teacher Ss Manual. 

2. Union Arith, Course, Combining i Written. By HIRA ORCUTT, LL.D 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. Containing a Treatise upon the Disci- 
pline of the School, and other Pa- 


Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooka’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

pers upon the Teacher's Qual- 

ification and Work. 


Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 
Can double their in- 
come by ther A New and aniarged Edition of thie valuable work 
{ the t f W- | has just been issued, 
In thls book the anthor has presented the results of 
The Pioneer History of America. thirty five years of successful experience in the school- 


room. It will be found a work of special vaiue to 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers. 


Royal Oc — 1032 pages. 100 Magnificent Tilustrat “"S | young teachers, and will be read with interest by all. 
People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. | price, §1.00, sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Imperial Octavo. 1234 pages. 400 Elegant Engravings. 

For Terms, Descriptive Circulars, and Particulars, address 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


JONES BROS. & UU., Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 


School Room Wall Maps 
SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St, N. Y, City. 


Send for Circular. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO,, 
416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Analytic Hlocution 


INTRODUCTION AND SAMPLE COPY PRICE, $1.00. 


Danvers, Mass., December, 1884. 
Van Antwerp, Braga Co., Cincinnati,— 

GENTLEMEN :—I have examined with much satisfaction Prof. Murdoch’s 
Analytic Elocution, issued from your house. It strikes me that it will be found 
the best treatise on Vocal Culture which has been published in the United States. 


It deserves a place in all our Public Schools. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 


Address Dr. L. SAUVBUR, Green Street, Germantown, Pa, 


C. P. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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